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SPIRIT OF OLD INSCRIPTIONS. important for the exercise of memory, namely, its | comes them—the same idea, in short, as that ex- 


Ir was a custom of our ancestors in the middle ages, 
and particularly in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, to label every house and public building with 
inscriptions, generally expressing some favourite 
maxim, or scriptural text, or pious aspiration of the 
builder, or perhaps only significant of some strange 
oddity in his character. Thus, while modern struc- 
tures are generally dumb even as to the date of their 
erection, old ones are often found to be curiously elo- 
quent and readable, so that you require some time to 
peruse the outside of the building, before you feel 
inclined to enter it. 

There might be considerable utility in such a prac- 
tice, in an age when books were few, and preachings 
rare either from the pulpit or the press. If, for 
instance, a town-hall or hospital was so elegant as to 
be sure to attract the gaze of every stranger, here was 
an opportunity of getting his mind transfixed with 
some fragment of wisdom which it might be desirable 
to make universally known and valued. It was pro- 
bably upon some such calculation as this that one of the 
greatest builders of such houses that ever flourished 
in England, is said to have put upon the front of 
every one of them his pet adage, accompanied by the 
authority of his own saintly name— 

** MANNERS MAKE THE MAN, 
QUOTH WILLIAM OF WICKHAM.” 

This might be considered as the substitute for a 
“Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son,” or a “ Hints on 
Etiquette,” appropriate to the necessities and circum- 
stances of the days of Henry of Lancaster. It might 
also be calculated, that, when one is about to enter 
a house to which he is a stranger, his mind is apt to 
be open to new impressions, and a word then spoken 
to him might be in season. Hence it would be thought 
proper that the architrave—a part sure to strike his 
vision—should bear some pithy piece of wisdom, or 
some goodly text, likely to affect and improve him. 
Frequently, the inscription was only an expression of 
devout-mindedness, as— 


“* EXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE, 

THEY LABOUR IN VAIN THAT BUILD IT ;” 
or “Deus nobis hee otia fecit” (God gave us these 
enjoyments), or “ Blessed be God for all his gifts.” 
But, occasionally, some pointed apothegm would be 
conveyed, in prose or in rhyme, and that not always 
in very brief form—for example, the following upon 
Forglen Castle in Aberdeenshire, a structure nearly 
four hundred years old :— 


** DO WELL AND DOUBT NOT, 
ALTHOUGH THOU BE SPIED; 
HE IS LITTLE GOOD WORTH 
THAT IS NOT ENVIED; 
TAKE THOU NO TENT * 
WHAT EVERY MAN TELLS; 
I¥ THOU WOULD'ST LIVE UNDEEMED,t 
GO WHERE NO MAN DWELLS.”¢ 


Let it be remarked, a new idea impressed under such 
circumstances would have the benefit of the local asso- 
ciation to make it lasting, and also of another principle 
he recognised by metaphysicians, though not less 


* Notice. t Unjudged, uncensured. 
¢ Literally, the inscription is as follows :— 
** Do veil and dovpt nocht, 
Althoch thov be spyit ; 
He is lytil gvid vorth, 
That is nocht envyit ; 
Tak thow no tent 
Quhat everie man tels 
Gyve thov vald leive ondemit, 
Gang quhair na man dvells.” 


occurring isolatedly, or apart from all other ideas—a 
principle of which we may have a ready means of 
testing the force, if we observe the certainty with 
which we retain a particular grammatical rule which 
has been accidentally mentioned in the midst of con- 
versation, compared with our success in carrying 
away any one of a list of rules learned by way of task- 
work. ‘The same principles would operate when, 
seated at a comfortable table in an antique hall, the 
guest spied out, amidst bills, and bows, and trophies 
of the fox and deer, some such legend as this— 


‘* WHETHER YOV RYSE YEARLYE, 
OR GOE TO BED LATE, 
REMEMBER CHRYST JESUS, 

WHO DYED FFOR YOUR SAIKE.”* 


The good jesson in such circumstances would sink 
into his heart, with the sense of the good cheer and 
the host’s kindness; and, becoming a part of the 
regular furniture of the mind, might revive ct some 
time with good result. The church itself might not 
be the worse for giving to the eye one or two of these 
impressive thoughts, in addition to the stated service. 
“WE COME UNTO GOD BY THE PRAYER OF OUR 
HEART,” is the brief but expressive legend upon the 
desk of Minty Church in Wiltshire ; and, upon some 
of the tiles forming the pavement of Malvern-Priory 
Church, were stamped the following excellent lines in 
very old Gothic characters :— 
‘* THINK, MAN, THY LIFE 

MAY NOT EVER ENDURE; 

THAT THOU DOST THYSELF, 

OF THAT THOU ART SURE; 

BUT THAT THOU GIVEST 

UNTO THY FACTOR’S CURE, 

AN EVER IT AVAIL THEE, 

IT I8 BUT AVENTURE.” ¢ 


There was a peculiar suitableness to place and occasion 
in some of these dainty legends—for example, in that 
frequent one upon kitchen chimney-pieces, and which 
we believe Sir Walter Scott caused to be put up in 
the culinary domains of Abbotsford—“ Waste Not, 
WANT NOT.” 

The days of the utility of such inscriptions are in a 
great measure passed away ; but, if less useful now, 
they are so much the more curious. It is indeed 
impossible to light upon some snatch of ancient wis- 
dom or sentiment, faintly “ decoring” the walls of an 
old building, without a feeling of considerable interest. 
It seems as the yet surviving voice of some one long 
dead and gone, or, taking it more generally, as the 
voice of a deceased generation all of whose modes and 
habits are now extinct, and who only live in this voice 
and nothing else. We may sometimes even trace a per- 
sonal feeling in such legends, as, for example, in that 
fine one which, some years ago, was the subject of a 
paper in the Journal, “ Hz yt THOLIS OVERCUMMIS,”{ 
that is, He who bears his ills with magnanimity over- 


* In reality, this inscription is in the chapel of Clopton Hall in 
Warwickshire. 


+ Adventure—matter of chance. The original inscription was 
literally in the following form :— 

“« Thenke. mon. yi. liffe. 
Mai. not.eu.endure. 
Yat. yow. dost. yi. self. 
Of. yat. yow. art. surre. 
But. yat. yow. gevist. 
Un. to. yi. factoris. cure. 
And. eu. hit. availe. ye. 
Hit. is. but. aventure.” 


+ Inscribed upon the architrave of a house in the West Bow, 
Edinburgh—since demolished. 


pressed by Virgil, 

** Quicquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est.”* 
Placed conspicuously by a citizen over the door of his 
house, we cannot doubt that this was the ruling sen- 
timent of a spirit which had been itself severely tried, 
but had triumphed over every evil by simple brave 
endurance. Sometimes a whimsical idea of the 
builder of the house is imparted by the inscription, 
as, for instance, where we are told from over the 
door of a mansion in the Old Town of Edinburgh, 
“ Tecum Hanira” (Keep at home), which we may well 
suppose to have been affixed by some quaint old churl 
impressed with a strong and indignant sense of the 
gadding propensity of his neighbours. An old house 
in the burgh of Linlithgow bears, upon a stone, placed 
conspicuously on the front wall, “ VE BIG YESE VARLE,” 
(We build these warily), undoubtedly an effort of the 
proprietor to convince his neighbours that, in rear- 
ing such a handsome mansion (in reality it now 
appears humble), he knew quite well what he was 
about, and did not mean to be a “ dyvour’+ ere the 
roof was well put on. An inscription on the Regent 
Marr’s house at Stirling, 

“| PRAI AL LUKARIS ON THIS LUGING, 

WITH GENTIL EE TO GIV THAIR 3UGING,” 
argues & surprisingly tame spirit on the part of that 
worthy old statesman ; very different is the label upon 
an old building, the locality of which we are now 
doubtful of —“ Tal SAY : QUHATSAY THAI: LET THEM 
say.” The writer of this must have been a true hero 
in the matter of public opinion. In an equally defy- 
ing, though not altogether similar spirit, is the in- 
scription over the gate of Craigievar Castle in Aber- 
deenshire—* DoE NoT VAIKEN SLEIPING Dogs.” Let us 
only imagine the feelings which must have possessed 
the frame of a poor trading Lowlander, on passing, in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, beneath this 
tremendous Highland warning. 

The more immediate purpose of this paper was to 
introduce to notice, and make a few remarks upon, @ 
legend which figures over the door of a house of an- 
tique appearance in what is now one of the meanest 
streets in Edinburgh—though a writer of the six- 
teenth century described it as a place “ where nothing 
‘was humble or homely, but every thing magnificent”t 
—namely, saving our readers’ presence, the Cowgate. 
The legend is in such old-fashioned character and 
spelling, and in so dim a situation, that perhaps it has 
not been deciphered by any but ourselves for a couple 
of centuries ; yet could any thing be more worthy of 
general notice? In the original form it is 

“ GIF VE DEID AS VE SOVLD, VE MICHT HAIF AS VE VALD ;” 
that is to say, “If we did as we should, we might 
have as we would,” or, interpreted more largely, “ If 
we were on all occasions to act as we ought to do, and 
to prosecute each object according to the dictates of 
sound prudence and wisdom, there is nothing which 
we might not attain.” How pithily does the language 
of Gavin Douglas and William Dunbar here express 
a greateconomic axiom! “Gif ve deid as ve sovid, ve 
micht haif as ve vald”—worthy of letters of gold are 
these words, now scarcely legible amidst the obscurity 
and dirt, proper to the haunts of a great city’s poverty.§ 


* Zneid, v. line710. 

+ Dyvour, old Scotch for bankrupt. 

+ ‘* Via Vacgarum, ubi nihil est humile aut rusticum, sed 
omnia magnifica.”—Alexander Alesse's Description of Edinburgh, 
about 1530. 

§ The house bearing the inscription is between the Horse and 
College Wynds, an outside stair giving access to the door over 
which it is placed. We deem it very unlikely that the building 
is of later date than a. p. 1500. 
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Our text, for so we consider it, may nevertheless be 


and make them paid at the low as at the high 
j regarded in more than one light. Let us first say a | less speed in any of the affairs le. It is no doubt | required to render this great 
true that unes can often be traced pretty | cessful is large demand, without which it would be 
few words respecting its more direct and obviows | directly to some deficiency in the point of “soutp;” | folly to 


but it often happens otherwise, even where it 
does not, the pain of misfortune is with the unfortu- 
nate—they dree their weird. 


human control. It seems to be here alleged 
that the various things which the so-called fortunate 
become possessed of, are all of them liable to be secured, 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON COMMERCE. 
HIGH AND LOW PRICES, 
Youne men may be called on to notice a new feature 


when our conduct is what it ought to be, or suitable 
to the end in view. This is nothing more than an 
acknowledgment that the affairs of the world proceed 
according to a fixed system, by which each cause is 
sure to be followed by its appropriate effect. Accord- 
ing to this view, what are called the blessings of life 
are to be regarded as results sure to follow when the 


in trade and social economy. Formerly it was the 
universal practice to depend on large profits from 
limited sales ; now it is becoming almost equally com- 
mon to seek an by very small 
profits on a greatly demand. In most in- 
stances, it is a matter of perfect indifference to the 
manufacturer whether much or little of an article is 

i of, i the same amount of profit is 


of this extension 
offered for consideration 


in 
- ised with the same amount of trouble. ith the | Almanac for the present year. Speaking, in the 
right cotton manufacture began this new principle in trade. | first place, of the in the price of coffee— 


Fifty years ago, when the making of cotton goods was 
in its Thess, ‘printed calicoes were sold for 7s. per 
yard, and none but wealthy ladies could afford to pur- 
chase them ; gradually, as machinery was perfected, 


“In 1825, the duty on this article was reduced one- 
half, that is, to 6d., 9d., and 1s. 3d. per pound, the 
coffee from the East Indies and from f posses- 
sions being charged at the latter rates ; and in three 


i the sowing of the seed ; the comfort of apparel comes 
from the labour used in spinning and weaving it ; 
wealth or a surplusage flows from extraordinary dili- 


gence or exertion, with a limitation upon expenditure. 
‘There is nothing indeed conceivable, but we can also 


and competition carried to its utmost limits, the price 
fell, till at last it sunk to about 6d. for what once cost 


years, the amount of duty realised was 


it had been under the hi 


rates. 


r than 


In the total 


higher 

consumption of tea and coffee was 29,599,980 Ibs., the 
duty on which amounted to L.3,428,592, being at the 
average rate of 2s. 3d. per lb. In 1839, the consump- 
averaged 1s. 5d. per Ib., and yie' 

The increase in the consumption of tea and coffee has 
more than doubled since 1820, while the population 
has not increased to one-third the extent ; and not 
only has the revenue been benefited, but incalculable 


advantages have arisen from cheapening an — 
kind 


7s. But with this fall in price there was a correspond- 
ing increase in sales. For example, the total imports 
of cotton wool in 1790 were little more than 31,000,000 
lbs., whereas in 1830 were about 260,000,000 
Ibs.; and in 1837 the value of manufactured cot- 
ton which were exported was above L.20,000,000. 
In t of t manufacturers 
cease to calculate on ising so much as a penny per 
yard of profit. Fabricating millions of yards, the 
think themselves sufficiently remunerated with a profit 
of no more an eighth, 
thirty-secon @ penn 3 and thus, whi 
suupeneel for their trouble and outlay of capital, 
the tt body of females, but particularly those in 
are benefited by the prodigious 
cheapening of articles of attire. 

The preparation and sale of such publications as 
the present, afford a later example of a large demand 
compensating small profits. sheet of r and 


conceive means by which it might be attained or 

; realised, though we may want the power to use those 

{ means, or may not be able so far to control circum- 

| stances as to put them into force. The great point 

i to be first established is that there is nothing miracu- 

P lous in any of the instances which we may observe of 
ends great or small being attained. The greatest and 
the simplest have alike come to pass, expressly in the 
natural course of things, or according to ordinances 
established by supernal power for the government of 

j the world. 

But it will be said that many who aim at particu- 
lar results, and use their best abilities to realise them, 
fail to attain their object. No doubt—because, in the 
very first place, the best abilities may have been in- 
adequate to the occasion. When I do what I can, I 
may not be doing what I should. I may either fall 
short of the power needed, or use power in a wrong 
direction. In the second place, marring circum- 


beverage, which supersedes, in man 
sumption of others of an objectionab! e 

In illustration of the beneficial effects of loweri 
the price of tea and coffee, the following statement is 
ani with respect to the increase of coffee-shops in 
London :—“ Several coffee-shopkeepers who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee on Imports, showed that 
the establishment of coffee-shops had been the means 
of creating improved habits amongst large classes of 
print is now sold for a penny or three- ce, | the community. Twenty-five years ago, the number 
alt h containing the matter of many a five shil- | of coffee-shops in London to which respectable artisans 
ling volume, because the manufacturer of it reckons | could resort, did not amount to twenty, and there 
on a large demand, and if he realise an eighth or six- | were none for the more humble of t' 


labouring 
teenth of a penny per sheet on his wares, he is content. 


stances may intervene. My business is not the only 
one going on in the world. On the contrary, a vast 
complexity of affairs of all kinds is proceeding around 
mie. Time, place, a thousand circumstances, may be 
unfavourable. ‘loo many may be trying at the same 
thing. The laws of nature themselves are affected 
by each other, so as often to baffle the best calcula- 
tions. While one point is duly attended to, another 
equally essential may be neglected. ‘Thus all our aims 
are beset by numberless incalculable possibilities of 


Doubtless, the class of dealers to whom the retail of 
such articles is consigned, would in many instances 
prefer selling a small quantity at a high, dena tenn 
quantity at a low rate ; but persons who, from habit 
and indolence, stickle on these points, are speedily 
distanced by those who are more vigilant and accom- 
modating ; and, provided the public procure the ar- 
ticle, it is a matter of indifference who supplies it. 
The rise of cheap literature has tripled the number of 
booksellers during the last ten years, and very much 
from the apathy of those who had old-established 


classes. The number of coffee-shops in London is now 
accommodation to 


from 1600 to 1800, affordi 


umphreys, a por 


there was 


accident, from the occurrence of a storm which may 


businesses. A better example than this could not be 
blight the crop of a continent, to the mistake which 


; at night. At one coffee-shop forty-three 
furnished of the danger of attempting to — a 
le to 


on daily 
papers are taken, and an individual who pays 14d. for 


may cause the (literal between the and the | principle in trade which is obviously conforma a cup of coffee has the opportunity of any of 
lip. Hence it is ws a ad an altered condition of society. We have heard of an re 4 In addition to these daily papers, seven coun- 
aged haberdasher who made a point of never selling | try 


pe A magazines, four reviews, and 

periodicals. Another coffee-shopkeeper stated, that 
rior to the reduction of the newspaper duty he -” 
es, ani 


and-c rinciple wi suspicion 
fell piece of muslin which cot hin 
. 3d. a- in to eld on, ex- 
it to rise ; it next fell to 1s. 9d., then to 
s. 6d., then to ls.; however, the haberdasher 
continued firm to his purpose. Finally, the price fell 
to 9d. and 64d. a- but no matter, he still sought 
half a crown a-yard from his customers as formerly ; 
and as he followed the same plan with other articles, 
his shop lost its reputation, and the poor man closed 
his career with bankruptcy. This unfortunate and 
short-sighted haberdasher reminds one of the stupid 
man who sat down at the side of a river to wait till 
all the water should pass, in order that he might cross 
dry foot. Many persons with old-established habits, 
is daily bringing changes in tastes, manners, an 
itis the dut of a wise 
not to oppose. Perhaps, 


«Tho best laid schemes 0’ mice and men are taken, six foreign papers, twenty-four 
Gang aft aglee.” eleven 
Yet still the great and 


that, upon the whole, our doing our duty is the likely 
means of our attaining our wi and that the Cow- 
id as ve sovid, ve micht haif as ve vald. 
The secondary meaning of our text we take, indeed, 
#0 be a pious confession of the shortcomings of all 
haman power. It is acknowledged that success would 
* follow upon the use of the right means ; but then who 
ean on all occasions be sure of using the right means ? 
Man’s faculties are limited and imperfect, and he is 
every moment liable to become the sport of that for- 
tune which he seeks so painfully to conciliate. We- 
“ean say “ve vald,” but can we say in all cases, ill or 
well issued, that “ve deid as ve sovid?” We some- 
times to bring about a good result when the 
way is very clear before us; but let any difficulty 
arise, and how are we whelmed amidst the ruins of 
our best intentions! Thus man finds himself, after 
all, nothing like a master even in the world whose 
laws he can see to have been established, upon the 
with his own nature. tic still 
feels If dependent on some t and unseen 
power, to which he traces the authorship of all. 
Another consideration is suggested by the oom 
It may be, that, if we did as we should, we might 
as we would ; but, seeing that all contemp re- 
sults are so liable to deranging accidents, how is any 
man to be sure that his success is in the measure of 


4 


they afford they are far superior to the public-houses. 
At’ Mr Letchford’s igh Street, St 


men, cup 
he rome 4d., and 3d. ‘A man 
eomes in the morning at four o’clock, and has a 
that he pays 14d.; again, at eight, for hi 
breakfast, he has a cup of coffee, a penny loaf, and a 
pennyworth of butter, which is 3d. ; at dinner- 
time, instead of going to a public-house, at one o’clock, 
he comes in again, and has his coffee and his bread, 
and brings his own meat.’ Nine daily papers are 
taken at this house. The general practice of the trade, 
age | when coffee is sold for 14d. a-cup, is to ¢ 2d. for 
tea; at Mr Letchford’s, the consumption of coffee is 
8 ve 
them, to cooked meat. At Mr Hum- 


useful, or which ministers to any want, the cheap or 
small-profit principle is daily acquiring wider scope. 
It is only @ year or two ago admission-money 
to public concerts of music was half a guinea, or at 
. | the lowest five shillings. The consequence was, that 
but a very limited class could indulge in this species 
of luxury. At length, a clever musician in Paris 
thought of giving first-rate concerts at a franc per 
head: the idea took, spread to and now we 
have shilling concerts & la Musard in all our large 
towns. We have even seen tolerable concerts at two-’ 


and there lies the more meritorious the two | pence ; and have no doubt that these entertainments | nor any thing that afforded any accommodation 
the mire! Such a i ob 'y, should | will finally settle down at from a penny to sixpence | the nature I now give them.” late rise in 
tend to sober the fortunate in the joy of their success, e-heed—the musicians, be it cbeerred, as well | the price of sugar, caused by no want of the article 


would appear 4» wherever ce 18 le unfe 
| This we take to be a corrective of the common tered by vexatious regulations and duties, there is a 
notions of mankind as to the current of good fortune, tendency to lower prices and extend sales. It is not 
which they generally consider as a thing altogether | ———————____—_____________ | too much to say, that at the present moment there 
; are many thousands of people in this country who are 
daily prevented from buying certain luxuries, merely 
! because the indulgence would cost a — shilling 
, more than they can afford to pay for it. y 
so much in their pockets, but the sum falls short of 
the price, and bay | contrive to go without the article, 
Lower an article from a shilling to sixpence, and pro- 
bably ten for one will be purchased ; and lower it 
again from sixpence to threepence, the demand will 
be ten times more increased. Some striking instances 
hnd by lowering prices, are 
sons of every class. Mr H 
keeper, said, ‘ About twenty-five years ago, 
scarcely a house in London where you could get any 
coffee under 6d. a-cup, or 3d. a-cup; there are now 
coffee-houses open at from ld. up to 3d. There are 
many houses where the charge is 1d., where they 
serve from 700 to 800 persons in a day. There is 
Mr Pamphilon, who charges h - a-cup, and he has 
from 1500 to 1600 persons y.’ Some of these 
shops are open from four in the morning until eleven 
binding the yearly volumes. Mr Humphreys re- 
matbell that since he had been in business, a mani- 
fest improvement had taken place in the taste for lite- 
rature amongst the classes who frequent his house. 
No intoxicating liquors are sold in the great rage | 
of the coffee-shops, while in the accommodation whic! 
these persons is part of a benevolent design in c 
| tion ; for it permits the rise of younger men, 
fearlessly encounter the prevailing tendency, whate 
© point is more i in t 
than that to which we have been adverting. Soe 
having latterly assumed that condition which ad 
of a large demand for any thing that is substanti 
phreys house about 5 cwts. of ham and cold meat are 
nis right acting ny baer een that the derang sold weekly. Temperance societies and friendly so- 
oe ced to be few in his case cieties are getting into the habit of using coffee-sho 
neighbour whose schemes have been less happ for their periodical i Mr Humphreys, in the 
in the issue, may have in reality done more for suc course of his evidence, said, ‘I have often asked my- 
eess than he—may have worked Lewtee, watched mor self the question, where all the number of persons now 
a, denied himself better, and aimed mor frequenting my house could possibly have got their 
generously, but only some little thing which no on refreshment prior to its being opened. There were 
could have been expected to foresee, may have hap mc in the neishho od but no coffee-horce: 
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ket, has, we understand, rently in 


are a disgrace to the common sense of mankind. 
' The next instance of the value of the cheapening 


principle which is offered, relates to the reduction of | of 


charge for advertisements in newspapers. “ In 1 
the number of advertisements charged with the | 
of 3s. 6d. in Great Britain, was 888,004 ; and in 1839, 
the number had increased to 1,523,361, the 
duty being 1s. 6d. In 1836, the number of newspapers 
printed in Great Britain was 30,431,474, costing the 

ublic 7d. each. The subsequent reduction of the 
Duty enabled newspaper proprietors to charge 44d. 
and 5d. for each newspaper, and the numbers printed 
rose, in the course of three years, to 58,516,562, which 
was the quantity of stamps consumed in the year 
ending 10th of October 1539.” 

Another illustration of the truth of the same prin- 
ciple, is given in a table, which “ exhibits the effects of 
successive reductions in the price of admission to the 
Armoury at the Tower, from 3s. to 1s., and from the 
latter to 6d. 


—— of letters from an average of 7d. or 8d. per 
to ld., we th 
much less increase was expected. During the week 
ending November 24, 1839, when the old rates were 
in force, the total number of letters passing through 
the post-offices of the United Kingdom was 1,585,97 
and during the week ending cag tag 1840, when 
the new rates were in operation, number was 
3,199,637. In this case, therefore, the lowering of 
rice to an eighth of the former charge, only doubled 
the uantity—a circumstance to be accounted for by 
the limited number of letter-writers, incapacity to 
write, and general ignorance of the plan. With a 
better state of education, the quantity of epistolary 
correspondence would be greatly increased. 


A STORY OF FLANDERS, 


In a little town in Flanders, near the frontier of 
France, flourished M. Koffmann, an ancient naval 
contractor, and the richest personage by far in his 
district. He was a happy or at least a cheerful old 


man, who troubled himself with nothing in the world I 


but the business of gathering and spending his money. 
To have the finest os and eaupage in the town, 
seemed to be his principal concern. For the rest, M. 
Koffmann had a mghter, who, from chancing to con- 


alittle by suitors. Her father, 
however, ap to have higher views for her than 
@ country circle was calculated to gratify, and dis- 
missed one applicant for Sarah’s hand after another. 
At length, a ne oe ventured to come forward, 
whose pretensions a new circumstance in their 
oa oe backed by the likings of the fair damsel 


“ My dear M. Ristail,” said Koffmann, in reply to 
this fresh application, “ a 
my daughter and —_ . You are certainly amon 
the best matches euch an endl 

d, but then the best are but poor. I tell you can- 

ly, that riches seem to me indispensable to happi- 
ness. You are not rich enough.” 

“ Sir,” said M. Ristail, “ riches “~~ in my 
thoughts in addressing your daughter. It is on other 
things that our happiness must depend. I love her 
for herself—for the charms of her mind and disposi- 


one year, and you might have to beg. ‘That is not 
my way of doing things. I have large funds, and all 
My banker, Nery, a second self, 
them out me, every increases m 
riches, like mine, are always in the way of augmenta- 
tion. No, no, M. Ristail, my daughter is not for you.” 
“But she loves me,” said the young suitor, “and 
has authorised me to say that her i depends 
on the match.” “ Very possible,” re Koffmann ; 
a time I thoug’ these things just as you and she 
i wiser—time has made me 


BRE. 


this | rich and as safe as ever, and, Heaven 


It was but too probable that 
all the world would have accused him of base and 
interested motives in persuading her toa private mar- 
= Th the strength of his affection, accord- 
ingly, mi t have led him to overlook the impropriety 
step in other respects, the fear of i 


832, | such a charge as that referred to, deterred M. Ri 


from the course which disappointment had suggested 
to him: Unable, at the same time, to remain in his 
native — without possessing the object of his affee- 
tions, he resolved to go to the French capital, seek a 
commission, and serve in Africa. Preparatorily to 
the fulfilment of this purpose, he had made up 4 
packet of letters to be returned to her from whom 
they had come, when a commercial friend brought a 
startling though not very unpleasing rumour to his 
ear. It was a re of the bankruptcy and dis- 
appearance of M. Nery, the banker an “ other self” 

old Koffmann. This piece of news had s far 
and near, millions of sterling money being involved, 
it was understood, in the failure. 

“Now, blessings u the poor banker !” cried the 
lover of Mademoi Koffmann ; “he gives me the 
object of my wishes, and permits me to prove to all 
the world the Shistopasinlionss of my foolings. Surely 
I was born, after all, under a lucky star!” M. Ris- 
tail lost no time in wending his way to the house of 
M. Koffmann. He the old man with elated 
heart. “My dear sir,” said he, “forget my late offer. 
Forget that I sought the hand of an heiress. Wealth 
and I were not made for one another. What I seek 
to be united to, is a young lady, lovely, good, and 
well-nurtured, who does not bring me in marriage 


. | more than I can offer to her; a yo gg tg 
? meas I do her; in one word, your , Made- 


moiselle Koffmann ! 
Old Koffmann had known of his mishap for about 
two hours, and it seemed to have already added ten 
ears to his age. At first he could not angwer M. 
Ristail il. “You see in me,” said he at last, “a 
fool, who has been duped by trust in others. ! 
is there any such thing as virtue or honour in the 
world? The man whom I made my bosom confidant 
has ruined me—ruined me utterly. You were _ 
not to change your property for deceitful paper. 
box of a banker may take wings at any time, but 
land, if it does fail one year, is ready to flourish and 
be productive in the next. You must be aware that 
I have now nothing. After ues my house, my 
carriage, my horses, and all that wi ,» I shall have 
but a paltry income, barely sufficient to subsist upon. 
refused your offer before, because I was too rich for 
such a son-in-law as you; now I must refuse you 
because I am too poor for you. I am pre to 
act on the same opmions, as well when they are for 
your advantage as when they tended to mine. Riches 
make happiness ; and you, who have not very much, 
would be a fool to marry a girl who has nothing. 
Farewell, sir.” 

M. Ristail, grievously mortified by this unlooked- 
for turn in the old man’s thoughts, endeavoured to 
sway him by arguments and entreaties. He almost 
fell on his in his earnestness ; but all was in 
vain. Ristail was obliged to retire, without a vestige 
of hope on the father’s side. The mind of the lover 
recurred, however, to the scheme of a private mar- 
riage. “No one,” thought he, “can now say that I 
have wedded Sarah for her coffers. In truth, for the 
sake of the obstinate old man himself, whom I might 
place in comparative comfort, our union ought to take 

lace.” With these plausible thoughts in his head, 

. Ristail sought a meeting on that same evening 
with Mademoiselle Koffmann. He sueceeded so far 
in his wishes, and saw the young lady. “ Dear Sarah,” 
said he, “how unfortunate I am! Neither in evil 
fortune nor in good fortune will he listen to me.” 


father himself, he will not permit me.” 
remark will afford an idea of the ions which 
the lover used to gain the consent of his mistress to a 
rivate union. She was long deaf to his entreaties, 
it at length might have relented, had not the inter- 
view of the pair brought to a sudden and unex- 
pected termination. A side-door of the room where 
they sat was opened quickly, and M. Koffmann ap- 
peared. He had overheard all. 

“You see, young man,” said he to Ristail, “how 
great is the power of fortune. If I still 
ours. You durst not have made it then. An 

!—to think of leaving me !” 
The guilty pair fell at the feet of the old contractor. 
The daughter wept, avowed her love, and entreated 
unio 


he could thi Koffmann 
seemed a undecided. But the entrance of a 
servant with a letter gave a new i 
As soon as Koffmann read the first lines of the epistle, 
a gleam of joy broke upon his features. “ Be cheered! 
be cheered, my girl!” cried he, “my friend is still at 
Paris; we have lost not one ! Nery is as 


he 
tells me that my funds are still prospering under his 


care. Look at this letter, young sir. The report, I 
believe, has been a trick of yours, Lp ag ve: 
it through the town to gain your own ends. is is 
your love and your honour ! Well, sir, what say you 
to the letter? You have read it?’ “I have, sir,’ 
was the answer. Biya confess,” said Koff- 
mann—* confess your trick !” 

* Allow me to pro an arrangement,” said Ris- 
tail. “Ifyou are still as rich as you were, I give 
my hopes of your daughter’s hand. T shall leave this 
ee ‘ou shall never be troubled with me again. 

t if M. Nery has really disappeared, and this letter 
Sarah mine, and us 


th happy.” 

8a ing un wn i 
ilivsion caused by the letter. 

“Alas, sir,” replied Ristail, “I was the college 
companion of M. Nery’s son, and I have just seen 
him. Within these two hours we have embraced.” 
are here cried Koff- 
mann. onsieur Nery is past the boundary | 
ere now. But his wife and children were fone on 
ee day ; and I have no 


doubt that letter was a to save them 
from discovery by you.” 
The letter fell from the hands of old Koffmann. 


To the further entreaties of M. Ristail, he would 

no immediate answer one way or another. Even t 
however, was a good omen, and it was in a short time 
fulfilled. Recovering about a fourth part of his for- 
tune from the estate of M. Nery, M. Koffmann was 
brought nearer to Ristail in means, and consented to 
the match, partly, it is possible, on this account. 
The old contractor had got enough of banks. He 
invested his money in acres, and never repented 
of it. In conclusion, it may be o that the 
life of Monsieur and Madame Ristail proved to the 


lady’s father that excess of wealth is not indispensable 
to 


THE PESTILENCE OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Durine eight years in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the world is thought to have lost a fourth 
part of its inhabitants by a pestilence which, like our 
late visitation of cholera morbus, broke out in the 
east, and extended into Europe, where it was known 
by the terrible name of the Black Death. 

It is remarkable that the countries where this 
pestilence originated, and to which it spread, were 
visited for some years before with an unusual amount 
of physical calamity. Earthquakes, inundations, and 
failures of crops, were the chief forms in which the 
evil appeared. It is more than probable that the 
effects thereby produced, in lessening the aliment and 
harassing the minds of the people, were conducive, if 
not to the rise, at least to the extension of the pes- 
tilence. 

According to the learned Dr Hecker, whose history 
of the Black Death we propose to follow,* the malady 
originated in China, whence it moved westwards, in 
an unbroken though not even line of route, involving 
in destruction each successive country to which it 
came. A year or two were occupied in the transit, 
and it reached the Mediterranean at the close of 1347. 
Dr Hecker thinks it possible that the disease itself 
might not be given to Europe by actual contagion ; 
but that the “corruption of the atmosphere came 
from the East,” is not to be doubted. The Black 
Death appeared in Cyprus and Sicily in the end of 
1347 ; in 1348, it visited Avignon ; during the early 
part of the same year, it spread through France and 
Germany ; in August, it reached England. In 1349, 


latter | it attacked Poland, Sweden, and Denmark ; and in 


Russia it appeared in 1351. Thus the disease is seen 
not to have broken out simultaneously, nor to have 
followed a direct course. 

“The Black Death (says Hecker) was an oriental 
plague, marked by inflammatory boils and tumours of 
the glands, such as break out in no other febrile dis- 
ease,” and accompanied by black spots, indicative of 
putrid decomposition. Burning heat and thirst, with 
black mouth and throat, were also among the symp- 
toms, which are so far those of ordinary eastern 
plague. In from twelve hours to six days, the suf- 
ferers died. The disease was fearfully contagious. 
Not only the sufferer, but any article of clothing or 
furniture, or any animal, which he had touched for an 
instant, gave the malady with certainty to others. 

The mortality caused by this pestilence was enor- 
mous. Calculating Europe then to contain about 
one hundred millions of people, Professor Hecker 


%* ** The Black Death of the Fourteenth Century. Translated 
from the German of I. F. 0. Hecker, M.D., by B. G. Babingtom, 


M.D.” Schloss: London. 1833. 


from the mar- 
ured the trade here 
spoken Of. le restrictions Wich lead to such evils 
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Period. Fee. Visiters. Receipts 
‘Ten months ending March 1, 1838, 3s. 9,508 1.950 * 
Nine months ending Jan. 31, 1840, 64. 66,025 1.1650" * 
The application of the principle to the lowering of 
| | | 
} 
tion, and other qualities totally independent of for- | Mademoiselle Koffmann was silent. “1 have often 
tune.” “All very well,” interrupted old Koffmann; | prayed that you might be poor,” continued Ristail, 
“T doubt not but you express your sincere sentiments. | “that I might prove the sincerity of my affection ; ~ 
However, I have my oodles Caoughinen these points | and when the misfortune really came upon you, I be- 
You are a very On the contrary, 
honourable young man, but you have only a few thou- | I find myself farther from my wish than ever. When | 
sand livres of income, and even that is entirely depen- | 1 might confer comparative comfort even upon _vour | 
dent on wind, rain, and the seasons. A bad crop for 
| object ; while Ristail_ seconded her by all the argu- | 
| 
| 
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sets down the loss of lives at twenty-fice millions. It 
was reported to Pope Clement, that in Asia, exclu- 
sive of China, twenty-three millions of people had 


“India was nearly depopulated. Tartary | P©° 


was covered with dead bodies.” We cannot guess at 
the precise loss in Africa, but it is known that Cairo 
lost daily, when the plague was at its height, 15,000 

. Annalists say that England retained but a 


queens perished in France, two princes in Sweden, 
and Alphonse XI. of Spain was one of the victims. 
The churchyards were soon filled every where, and, 
at Avignon, the Pope found it to consecrate 


rary 
nature. Ships, in which the whole crew perish 
thro the ocean, or going to pieces on the shores. 
ts of great wealth coldly and willingly re- 
their treasures to 


selves up in their houses, with their wives, their chil- 
dren, and households, living on the most costly food, 
but carefully avoiding all excess. None were allowed 
access to them ; no intelligence of death or sickness 
was permitted to reach their ear; and they spent 
their time in singing and music, and other pastimes. 
Others, on the contrary, considered eating and drink- 
Fo hes excess, amusements of all descriptions, the in- 

nce of every gratification, and an indifference to 
what was passing around them, as the best medicine, 
and acted cceesliingty. They wandered day and night 
from one tavern to another, and feasted without 
moderation or bounds. In this way they endeavoured 
to avoid all contact with the sick, and abandoned their 
houses and man whose death 
knell had y tolled. 

Amid this general lamentation and wo, the influ- 
ence and authority of every law, human and divine, 
vanished. A vast number of official persons had been 
carried off by the plague, or lay sick, or had lost so 
many members of their families that they were unable 
to attend to their duties ; so that thenceforth my 


death was by flight. They, therefore, left the city ; 
doning their dwelli 
their relations, and retiring into the country. But of 


and by all the world, themselves having pre- 
viously set the example. Thus it was that one citizen 
fled from another—a salghbene from his neighbours 
—a relation from his relations ; and in the end, so 
ey be terror extinguished every kindlie 
feeling, tha 
sister the sister—the wife her husband—and, at last, 
even the parent his own offspring—and abandoned 
unvisited and unsoot to their fate. Those, 
therefore, that stood in need of assistance, fell a prey 
to greedy attendants ; who, for an exorbitant recom- 
pence, merely handed the sick their food and medicine, 
remained with them in their last moments, and then 
Segmetiy became themselves victims to their avarice, 
lived not to enjoy their extorted gain. Propriety 
and decorum were extinguished among the helpless 
sick. Females of rank seemed to forget their natural 
bashfulness, and committed the care of themselves, in- 
discriminately, to men and women of the lowest order. 
No longer were women, relatives or friends, found in 
the house of mourning, to share the grief of the sur- 
vivers—no longer was the co accompanied to the 
grave by neighbours and a numerous train of priests, 
carrying wax tapers pm psalms, nor was it 
borne by other citizens of equal rank. Many 
breathed their last without a friend to soothe their 
dying illow ; and few, indeed, were they who de 
the lamentations and tears of their friends and 
c Instead of sorrow and mourning, appeared 
indifference, frivolity, and mirth ; this being consi- 


dered, especially by the females, as conducive to 
health.” No proper were made, or could 
be enforced, for the of the dead, who were 


dis 


indlier 
tt the brother forsook the brother_-the ralleled. 


“the morn found them in heaps, exposed to the 
affrighted gaze of the passing =. 
In other parts of the world, conduct of the 
le was marked by a terrible contrition and the 
wildest extremes of fanaticism. “There first arose in 
H , and afterwards in Germany, the brotherhood 
of the llants, called also the Brethren of the Cross, 
or Cross-bearers, who took upon themselves the re- 
pentance of the people, for the sins they had com- 
mitted, and offered prayers and supplications for the 
averting of this plague. This order consisted ne 
of persons of the lower class, who were either actua 


. | by sincere contrition, or who joyfully availed them- 


selves of this pretext for idleness, and were hurried 
along with the tide of distracting frenzy. But as these 
brotherhoods gained in repute, and were welcomed by 
the people with veneration and enthusiasm, many 
nobles and ecclesiastics themselves under their 
standard, and their bands were not uently 
augmented by children, honourable women, nuns ; 
so powerfully were minds of the most opposite tem- 
ug cities, in well-organised processions, wi 
leaders and singers ; their heads covered as far as the 
eyes ; their look fixed on the ground, accompanied by 
every token of the deepest contrition and mourning. 
They were robed in sombre ts, with red crosses 
on breast, back, and cap, and bore triple scourges, 
tied in three or four knots, in which points of iron 
were fixed. Tapers, and ificent banners of 
velvet and cloth of gold, were carried before them ; 
wherever they made their appearance, they were wel- 
comed by the ringing of the bells; and the people 
flocked from all quarters to listen to their hymns, and 
to witness their penance, with devotion and tears. In 
the year 1349, two hundred Flagellants first entered 
Strasburg, where they were received with great joy, 
and yn wey dpe by the citizens. Above a thou- 
sand joined brothe the 
appearance of a wandering tribe, and separated into 
two bodies, for the purpose of journeying to the north 
and to the south. For more than @ year, new 
parties arrived weekly ; and, on each arrival, adults 
and children left their families to accompany them, 
till at length their sanctity was questioned, and the 
doors of houses and churches were closed against them. 
At Spires, two hundred boys, of twelve years of age 
and under, constituted themselves into a brotherhood 
of the Cross, in imitation of the children, who, about 
a hundred years before, had united, at the instigation 
of some fanatic monks, for the of recovering 
the Holy Sepulchre. All the i itants of this town 
were ied away by the illusion ; they conducted 
the strangers to their houses with songs of thanks- 
giving, to re them for the night. The women 
embroidered for all were 
to augment their pomp ; and at every succeeding pil- 
grimage, their teenie and reputation nee | It 
was not merely some individual parts of the coun‘ 
that fostered them ; all Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Flanders, did homage to the 
mania; and they at length became as formidable to 
the secular as they were to the ecclesiastical power.”* 
The Flagellants were not a new order, but a revival 
of one which had before existed. The brothers 
scourged their half-naked bodies in market-places and 
other public spots, singing psalms at the same time, 
and uttering loud prayers. Some subtle im r 
was usually t ir leader, and deceived them with pre- 
tended messages from above. The church Ww 
alarmed. The Pope excommunicated them ; and the 
inferior clergy became, from being their aupreen, 
their most zealous persecutors. They were ultimately 


and | suppressed, but not till they had done much evil, for 


their processions lasted during the plague, and un- 
doubtedly conduced in no to the 
= her display of the fanatical this 
nother di the irit at this era, 
consisted in the Ton of of Europe. 
The cruelties to which this unhappy race were then 
subjected, are described as having almost unpa- 
. The reader who wishes further information 
on this point, may turn to a late article entitled the 
Anti-Hebrew Epidemic. 

The Black Death set the medical art at defiance. 
In many recorded instances, the physicians of the age 
did their duty nobly, as personal exposure ; 
but how can we ex to find them treating the 
disease rationally, when we learn that almost every 
one of them held the belief, that “a grand con- 
junction of the three superior planets, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, and Mars, in the sign of Aquarius, in March 

345, was the cause of the pestilence?” Separation, 
and the avoidance of all contact with things touched 
by the infected, was the only fixed ical rule, yet 
it was not carried into effect by public and general 
consent. Of the actual cause and real nature of the 
Black Death, it is impossible, from the imperfect 
accounts before us, to form any correct estimate ; 
but it may be rationally concluded to have been oc- 
casioned by some species of atmospheric derangement 
to this day beyond the ken of science, operating ori- 
ginally upon frames reduced by physical privations 
and mental excitement, and afterwards extending by 
Some of its effects, in the 
arresting of wars, 
were of a remarkable nature. By a reduction of the 
population, it caused such a rise in the price of labour, 


* Dr Hecker. 


the patching up of truces, 


as Edward III. of England deemed it necessary to 
repress by severe regulations, all of which are believed 
to have vain. Nevertheless, it was remarked 
that, in a wonderfully short space of time, the 
lation of Europe had reached nearly its former 


GLANCES AT NORWAY. 

Unver the title of “ Two Summers in Norway,”* 
we are presented with a very agreeable work cursorily 
descriptive of that land of the firth and fell, so little 
in the regard of the politician, but so interesting for 
its wild natural features, and for the reflection which 
its people give of much of what once existed in our 
own country. The author is one of those young men 
of easy fortune who devote themselves to some branch 
of sport : his favourite pastime is angling, and it is the 
pursuit of “ the gentle craft,” as he calls it, which has 
led him for two successive years to Norway. British 
rivers and lakes are, it appears, overfished, and it is 
necessary now to go farther afield for waters in which 
good sport may be found. Angling, of course, forms 
an important feature of the book, but is not after all 
obtrusively brought forward. The author is evidently 
an educated man, of gentlemanly character, and a 
well-balanced, cheerful mind. He writes well, and 
upon the whole conveys, in his own sketchy way, a 
good idea of life as it appears to a stranger in Scandi- 
navia. 

Travelling in Norway is much more of an adventure 
than it is in mail-coached and railwayed Britain. The 
country, situated entirely to the north of our Caith- 
ness-shire, consists of vast ranges of hills (/jelds), 
mingled with lakes, rivers, and arms of the sea (fiords). 
The sides of the mountains are clothed with wood, 
generally of the fir and pine kinds, and, till far on 
every summer, are capped with snow, the melting of 
which floods the rivers. Everywhere waterfalls (fosses) 


add a savage feature to the shaggy landscape. The 
country is possessed by a race of primitive small far- 
mers, without country gentlemen, and with no well- 
educated men scattered amongst them but the priests, 
who are Lutherans, and generally useful in their call- 
ing. The public affairs are managed in a style of re- 
publican simplicity, but with a ni ly economy, by 
a representative body, r a viceroy from Charles 
John, King of Sweden. All modes and manufactures 
are of a most primitive and simple kind. As a neces- 
consequence of all these circumstances, the roads 
in Norway are little better than tracks, even those in 
the neighbourhood of Christiania, the capital, being 
liable to the following description—* For nearly forty 
miles it [the road] was one continued wade through un- 
fathomable sludge, where I was only assured of the fact 
of there being any bottom at all, by bumping against 
the huge stones therein engulfed.” The conveyances 
are chiefly springless carrioles or light carts, drawn 
by the small native horses, which are supplied, not by 
innkeepers, but by certain farmers living along the 
roads, who often have all their cattle engaged in la- 
bour when the traveller applies for a sample of them, 
The accommodation for sojourners is of the most 
plain and frugal kind, and unattended with any of the 
comforts which are universally looked for amongst us. 
Add to these troubles the extreme heat of the weather, 
and the annoyance experienced from flies, during the 
short summer of Norway. All these matters are 
treated by our author in alight, good-humoured way, 
which does him credit ; but it is not so Cowpea with 
his countrymen. The Englishman is una so solange 
why the drives in Hyde-Park should not follow hi 
every where. He goes all over Europe, and into Nor- 
way as elsewhere, grumbling at the want of the com- 
forts he has been accusto’ to, and making no effort. 
to accommodate himself to Ac- 
cordingly, while there is a great disposition in Norway 
to thi yell of England, the individual Englishman 
makes by no means a favourable impression in that 


country. 

The first of our author’s volumes is chiefly devoted 
to a description of his journey northwards from Chris- 
tiania, by Trondhjem, to the Namsen River, where, 
within two degrees of the arctic circle, he fished for 
between four and five weeks with s fendid success, 
killing in all “a that time 106 on, of the ag- 

te weight of 1558 pounds. He fished with flies 

m a boat, and speaks delightedly of the sport. It 
is remarkable that fishing and ae, by all their 
varieties are untrammelled in Norway by any rights 
of property, or any ions with res to sea- 
sons. Our author speaks of several other Englishmen 
who had in the — Britis angling 
somewhat m i rt, so that Briti i 
may be said to be alvenly tdi to the exhaustion 
of even the Norway waters. The fatigues endured 
throughout the fishing and the whole tour were ex- 
cessive ; but our author nevertheless enjoyed excellent 
health, and was full of life, spirit, and vigour. An 
idea of his adventurous character, as well as of the 
graphic nature of his book, will be obtained from 


*2 vols. By the Author of ** The Angler in Ireland.” Saun- 
ders and Otley. London: 1640. 
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| ished. 
tenth part of its population after the cessation of the 
mortality. This is next to incredible, yet we learn 
that a single burial-ground of London received 50),00( 
corpses. Norwich lost 51,000 people ; Venice, 100,000 
Florence, 60,000 ; Siena, 70,000 ; Paris, 50,000 ; and 
Avignon, 60,000. In Germany, 124,000 Franciscan 
P friars died, and in Italy 30,000 Minorites. Two 
) to 1350, Europe remained more or less under this 
frightful ccourge, Russia only being afflicted at a later | 
date. Occasional relapses took P down till 1383, | 
but were not attended with much mortality. 
; Some of the features of the time, as described by 
4 monasteries, besought the prayers of the monks, who, 
however, cared not to receive what, equally with less 
: valuable articles, was calculated to communicate death. | 
® When the evil had become universal,” says Boccaccio, 
speaking of Florence, “the hearts of all the inhabitants 
q were closed to feclings of humanity. They fled from 
the sick and all that belonged to them, hoping by 
/ these means to save themselves. Others shut them- 
. 
| 
| | 
mode of living, chose a middle course. They ate and | 
drank what they pleased walked abroad, carrying | 
odoriferous flowers, herbs, or spices, which they smelt | 
from time to time, in order to invigorate the brain, 
and to avert the baneful influence of the air, infected 
by the sick, and by the innumerable corpses of those who | 
had died of the plague. Others carried their precau- | | 
E tion still farther, and thought the surest way to escape 
these, also, many were carried off, most of them alone 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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the following description of a reindeer-chase which 
he had in the district of Romsdalen :— 


After some parley, I agreed to accom him ; and 
accordingly drove over to Ormen, which he recom- 


the Alps. 

Had I not oat sun the still rtion of 
the valley under Romdals-Horn, [I should perhaps 
have been more impressed by the ificence of this 

per There is not a mile of it that does not 


und with beauties of the very highest order. I 
found very indifferent at Ormen: 
and, to my disappointment, could obtain nothing better 
than barley bread, cheese, and brandy (all bad), either 
for my dinner that evening or for my expedition the 
next day. One needs to have something more substan- 
tial, when following the free denizens of the moun- 
tain over their native fjelder. Nevertheless, I rose 
before daylight the next feeling to any 
fatigue, and keenly anxious for the sport. I was soon 
joined by Lars ; and before five o’clock we started 
amid the half-suppressed ridicule of the villagers, at 


the idea of an Englishman expecting to shoot a rein- 


laborious ascent up the steep cliffs that form the nace 
range. In one spot we saw recent traces of a bear: 
these animals are very numerous in Romsdalen. A 
fine cock of the woods also rose close by us; and 
throughout the day we saw coveys of ryper, as well as 
several Alpine hares, at which of course we did not 
fire, for fear of alarming the reindeer. Upon sur- 
mounting this stiff ascent, we reached an elevated 

u, from which snow mountains rose on all sides 
to a farther height of 2000 or 3000 feet. From this 
point the walking became easy enough to a moun- 
taineer, and was never dangerous. Lars had no tele- 
scope, so indispensable to the Gems-jiiger ; but, unlike 
them, he was accompanied by a powerful dog, held in 
a leash ; which, if well trained, is not only serviceable 
in retrieving wounded deer, but also winds them at 
astonishing distances, and by his movements adver- 
tises his master where they are. 

We traversed much likely ground, without seeing 
any thing more than the fresh tracks of three deer in 
the snow, which, I suspect, had been disturbed by us, 
without our observing them. At length, about ten 
o'clock, we came to a sort of mountain glen, with a 
few isolated rocks projecting above the surrounding 
fields of ever-during ice ; in short, the very spot for 
a chamois or reindeer. Here, to my very great de- 

I first discovered, with a small pocket telescope, 
a herd of seven rein, four old does, and three well- 
on the move tow: us, feeding as came, 

and totally unsuspicious of danger. a 
For a long time they were so placed as to render it 


crept to the 


ier, and climbing ol steep precipice as 
e@ were now within 


they offered so fair a mark that it was impossible to 

also wounded another. ining five started 

ty di put m 

the leading doe. 


Three reindeer thus fell to three barrels, within ten 
seconds, a feat seldom if ever before achieved in these 
—— I must, however, — that all three 
were clumsy shots, taking effect hinder parts of 
the animals. 

To our very great surprise, we found upon exami- 


nation that one ear of my doe was slit, a sure sign 
that she had once belonged to the Finns, who thus 


mark their domesticated reindeer. Now, the nearest 
point to which that singular nomadic race ever come 
with their even in summer, is upwards of two 
hundred miles : and Lars Larsen, who had killed more 
than a hundred deer, said he had never seen, or 
heard of, a rein with the Lapp’s mark upon it in these 
mountains before. She become completely wild 
in to all intents ; and from her taking the lead in 
their flight, was evidently acknowledged to be the 
strongest and most courageous of the party. We 
shueod them under heavy heaps of stones, to protect 
them from the various birds and beasts of ve A 
frequent this chain, such as the bear and the wolf, the 
= (gaupe), the wolverine or glutton (jer), until 
could return with a horee and friends to take 
them home. 

The reindoe, it is well known, is equally furnished 
with horns as the male ; but they were at this season 
too velvety, and not full-sized: 1, therefore, preferred 
for my trophy the three pair of fore-legs, which I was 
proud, on my return, to a to my sneering friends 
at Ormen, and was evidently looked up to with more 
— in consequence of my success. 

author speaks well of the character of the Nor- 
wegians, which he calls honest and kindly. While 
the horses are of stunted size, the men reach a goodly 
stature, and, even at the most northerly extremity of 
the country, he found beautiful women. The people 
retain, in full force, the language, customs, and many 
of the institutions, which we early received from 
them, but have since altered. The simplicity of the 
Norsoke farmer’s life reminds us much of that of the 
former small farmers of Scotland, and in such of their 
words as fremmed for a stranger, fjeld for a range of 
mountains, lyster for a salmon-spear, we see a degree 
of kindredness for which we were scarcely prepared. 
Some of the domestic customs of the more refined 
classes are described as marked by simplicity united 
with great ease and comfort. “B ” says the 
author, “is not so great a meal as with us, or rather it 
is divided into two, consisting usually of a simple cup 
of coffee with a biscuit, taken early in the morning ; 
some time after which slices of cold meat, smoked sal- 
mon, cheese, &c., are placed on a sideboard, with bread 
and butter, and, of course, the brandy bottle. 

The dinner hour is generally one or two o’clock ; 
even at the Stadtholder’s state parties we did not dine 
later than three. This meal always occupies a lon 
time, as each dish is handed round repeatedly to eac 

est, and epee pressed upon him in what used 

‘ormerly to be considered the true spirit of hospitality 

in our own country. The fare is good and substan- 
tial, much more in the German than in the French 
style ; the sweet things are almost always excellently 
made. In all the best houses there is abundance of 
claret, of fair quality ; often also a pleasant white 
wine they call Madeira, more — of Spanish 
growth ; and occasionally port, though of very differ- 
ent flavour from that we are accustomed to drink. 
It is much lighter, both in body and colour, being 
invariably — ; but it is very — to the taste, 
and very possibly more genuine than the strong port 
manufactured for the English market. 

When strangers are present, there are seldom want- 
ing toasts complimentary to him or his nation, as an 
excuse for a fair supply of wine during the dinner, 
after which they never sit, as we do in England. 
When this lengthened o ion is at last over, and 
all have eaten, and drunk, and talked, and sung, to 
their full content, there is usually a slight pause of 
expectation, when the guest of most consequence pro- 
poses the health of the host and hostess, with thanks 
to them for their entertainment, upon which the 
chairs are instantly removed with great noise, and 
the whole party shake hands with each other, and 
with the host, saying to him ‘ ‘Tak for mad,’ or ‘thanks 
for our repast ;’ to which he a * Velbekommen,’ 
‘may it agree with you!’ Each gentleman then con- 
ducts a lady into the adjoining room, where coffee is 
handed round ; and most of the male sex soon drop 
off, to smoke a pipe, or take a stroll out of doors. 
An hour or two later, they return for a cup of tea; 
and finally, about nine o’clock, a supper of cold meat, 
fruit, &c., is laid out in the dining-room. 

Owing to the early hours of the country, the children 
uniformly make a pleasing addition to a Norwegian 
dinner party. But what most surprises, and for a 

time even distresses, an Englishman, is the very 
active share which the ladies take in ministering to 
his convivial comforts. Not only do they personally 
superintend and assist in the various processes of the 
cookery, but when the dishes are served, they inva- 
riably carve them, and, in ae houses at least, 
often hand them round, and supp i the gentlemen 
with clean plates ; the host meanwhile sitting quite at 


but | his ease, and attending only to the intellectual enter- 


tainment of his company. These offices the Nor- 
wegian ladies perform with admirable modesty, self- 
possession, and good humour, and are = distressed 
when a stranger rises to prevent their fulfilling what 
they have always been taught to consider a duty if 
not a privilege of their sex. 

Good temper, good and sense, 
possess in a very superior degree : they are certain 
not deficient in ability ; and 
as they have acquired, they know how to use to the 
best advantage, with a tact and talent so peculiarly 
feminine. It could not be ex that they should 


generally possess what we accomplishments ; the 
circumstances of their position render them both 


and unattainable . Governesses, or mas- 


unnecessary 

ters, or schools for ladies, are unknown, except in one 

or two towns. In the interior, females are 

seldom acquainted with any but their mother ton 

of which the native literature is very scanty. 

foreign authors they seem to be most oe 
iliar (through the medium of Danish translations. 

with Scott, par excellence, Marryat, and Bulwer. 

I have never been fortunate enough to meet with a 
good vocal or instrumental performer, and am con- 
vineed that such must at the least be rare. In all 
social companies, however, the national melodies are 
chanted with a warmth and energy that make up for 
science ; and some, consisting partly of song and 
ee! of a descriptive recitative, in the style of poor 
- les Mathews songs, are often given with much 

umour. 


AN IMPROVING LANDLORD. 


NotTWITHsTANDING the great amount of mental energy 
which is daily consumed in cogitation and wranglings 
on abstractions that seldom come to any practical 
good, there exists throughout the country a principle 
of quiet and steady advancement in things really use- 
ful. There is a desire to have things done better than 
they were done formerly, to correct abuses, to save 
time and labour by shorter and simpler methods, and, 
generally speaking, a tendency to render every one’s 
condition more comfortable and cheering than it has 
hitherto been. ‘I'o accomplish such ends, some classes of 
men enjoy a large degree of power, while others possess 
scarcely any. Those, for instance, who are engaged 
in constant professional occupation, can do little be- 
sides setting a good example in the sphere in which 
they move ; but those who labour under no such re- 
strictions, possess an unlimited command of time, and 
stand in the relation of superior to many who look to 
them for encouragement, are clearly of the class of 
whom “ much is required.” Not to mince the mat- 
ter, we point to the landed gentleman enjoying the 
confidence of a numerous tenantry, and tell him that 
he is one of this highly favoured few. Perhaps he 
answers, that “ really he would be glad to be informed 
what he should do ;” if so, we beg to call his attention 
to what follows :— 

Some time ago, a volume of a remarkable character 
came accidentally under our notice. It is printed in 
English and Gaelic, on opposite pages, and purports 
to be “ Hints for the Use of Highland Tenants and 
Cottagers, by a Proprietor.” On inquiry, we learned 
that the writer is Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gairloch, 
Baronet, the owner of large estates in the northern 
county of Ross. The tenantry in this district are, 
generally speaking, a simple race of mountaineers, 
occupying very small patches of ground, and following 
the miserable and antiquated ways of farming and 
living which form so striking a contrast with what 
meets the eye in the southern counties. Sir Francis, 
deeply sensible of the backward state of things in his 
Highland territory, has for a number of years been 

sindefatigable in his endeavours to awaken a new spirit 

and introduce improved usages. Amongst other ex- 
pedients, he has sought to extend and improve educa- 
tion amongst the youth of his tenantry. Aware of the 
retarding influence of intemperance, and feeling how 
much his own example would tend to promote sobriety 
among his tenants and their families, he has voluntarily 
taken a pledge to abstain from wine, or any kind of 
intoxicating liquor. Another means which he has 
adopted to advance the cause of improvement in the 
district, consists in the distribution of the work above 
referred to, which, at considerable expense, he has 
prepared for the purpose. It is of this work that we 
now propose to speak. 

In order that any substantial improvement may be 
made among a humble class of persons, it is absolutely 
necessary that the directions given to them should be 
couched in the simplest language, and be perfectly 
precise and to the point. They must be told how to 
begin to do a thing, then what they must do next, 
and so on, step by step, leaving nothing to be guessed 
at or supposed. Sir Francis seems to have been 
aware of the necessity of acting on this principle, for 
his book consists of a series of sections, laying down 
precise directions and advices respecting food, diseases 
and medicine, clothing, houses and furniture, boats, 
fishing implements, cattle, horses, pigs, gardens, vege- 
tables, education, morals, &c. To give an idea how he 
sets to work in laying down rules on these subjects, 
we may begin with an extract from the first section 


* The work does not seem designed for sale: it purports to be 
printed by Robert Carruthers, Inverness. 1838. 


| 
“On my way from Veblungsnes, I met a hunter 
with a couple of these animals that he had shot the 
pons week, and which he was taking to the town 
| sell. And while speaking on this subject at Flad- 
| mark, I encountered another chasseur, on his return ‘ 
to his home near the next station, Ormen, with the 
of the field the next . 
Lars Larsen paa Stavem ; and, as I subsequently dis- 
covered, he was obliging, active, trustworthy, well 
acquainted with the mountains, and possessed of some 
tolerable notion of the chase, but, on the whole, rather 
more of the Binder than the Jiger, of the honest 
Norwegian farmer than the true chamois-hunter of | - 
r. 1 thought to myself that a man who had shot 
chamois on the Alps and the Pyrenees, need not fear 
the mountains I saw before me ; but aware that it is 
safer to boast on one’s return than on setting out, I q 
said nothing. 
impossible to them unperceived ; but it was 
interesting to watch them as they cropped the scanty 
Alpine he that bears their name (rensblomster), 
vening jers, now and then stopping to listen 
for sound of to interrogate rs if any 
enemy were at hand. The breeze fortunately blew 
briskly rom them, and therefore could tell them nought 
of us ; but our anxiety during all these processes may 
well be imagined, as two hours elapsed before they 
mounted a rock that hid them from our sight. 
~~ the dog fastened to a stone, we ran 
across a g 
silently and 
where they 
one hundred yards of them, feeding in perfect security. 
Lars had a rifle ; I had only a double-barrelled gun, 
loaded with ball. In order, therefore, to ensure at ; 
least one deer, I had previously told him to fire first : 
but I kept my eye upon him, and his shot was followed 
instantly by mine. From the gation in which I lay, 
I could only command two full-grown calves ; ‘ 
| 
| 
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on Food (or Lon, as it is headed on the page in Gaelic 
opposite). 


HIGHLANDERS’ FARE. 
«J should recommend with milk, treacle, 
or beer, for breakfast—oatmeal cakes and potatoes for 


potatoes or with onions, garlic, or 
pepper, for supper ; ain in the present day, 
cannot be considered luxurious. In naming 


deemed a luxury, 
and forms a valuable 


@ quantity of oatmeal and petetens could not be ac- 
uired sufficient of themselves for the maintenance 


an excellent meal, for instance, Sa ag be had from 


with salt and pepper, with the addition of a single 
handful of meal or a slice of bacon. Consider its cost, 
too—meal a y, pepper a farthing, salt a far- 
thing, quarter of a pound of bacon, if cured at home, 
not more than three farthings—cabbages from your 
own garden, water from your own well, and fuel from 
your mosses, for the mere cutting. Here, then, is an 
excellent supper for a whole family, the entire cost of 
which, in money, cannot exceed three-halfpence at 
the utmost, and which one of your children working 
at only threepence per day, for three days in the wee 
can furnish without calling for the parents’ assistance. 
Sir Francis speaks warmly of the virtues of pure 
water as a beverage, and offers the following as a proof 
of its superiority to beer or oy :—“ An English 
contractor for building the Conon Bridge, in- 
formed me of his surprise at the exertion of the 
natives whom he employed, and that having contracted 
for excavating a canal in England, he engaged about 
twenty Highlanders to accompany him southwards. 
Several disputes occurred between those thus intro- 
duced and the native workmen, and many jeers passed 
relative to the fare (bread and milk) on which they 
were contented to exist, saving the greater part of 
their wages to bring back to their friends and families. 
To settle these bickerings, a match was made, and 
considerable sums of money betted, that twelve of the 


-Highlanders could not excavate a certain number of 


solid yards in the same time as an equal number of 
the better fed Englishmen. And every thing being 
fixed, a table was laid out with meat and ale for the 
one party, whilst the other had no preparation for 
ry peor beyond what a can of fresh water afforded. 

tthe point in dispute was, after a fatiguing day’s la- 
bour, decided in favour of the Highlanders ; and whilst 
the Englishmen were totally exhausted by their exer- 
tions, the former, full of spirits at their success, danced 
their national strathspey in token of victory. I give 
such instances to prove that the strength necessary for 
exertion does not depend upon a luxurious diet ; but at 
the same time abundance of simple nutritious food is 
absolutely indispensable for our support, and to secure 
this much depends upon yourselves. No man in good 
health can with you want the necessaries for whole- 
some food, if he will but make a fair exertion to pro- 
cure them ; and when I hear the complaints made 
every spring by you all of the want of food enough to 
support your strength in ordinary occupations, and 
see the carelessness with which you @ provision 
against the recurrence of such evils, I confess that my 
pity for your situation is sometimes deadened. For 
any one in your situation, with abundance of waste 
land at command, at a nominal rent, who industriously 
employs himself, can, after three or four years’ labour, 
have many comforts now unknown to you.” 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 

Directions for planning and building cottages are 
m at length, drawings of 
kind of edifices most advisable. One of his views 

is a picture in two divisions, and possesses no little 

One of the divisions, entitled Old Times 
(Seann Thimean in Gaelic), exhibits a wretched hovel, 
with holes in the thatch, smoke issuing from the 
door and window, a dunghill in front, with a cart 
which has lost a wheel, a ~naked woman feeding a 
half-starved pig, and a cow making free with an ill- 

an 


tion, poverty, and misery. ie adjoini ivi- 
sion, called New ‘Times (Ui ir Thimean), exhibits quite 
a different state of affairs. The cottage is neatly 
built, with a window, and the smoke issues 
only from its legiti of exit, the chimney ; 
the door is in a porch at the end of the house, and in 


front is a garden, surrounded by a neat paling ; close 
at hand is a stable and cow-house, with a orn! Reames 
in front for feeding cattle, and behind, a pretty well- 


filled stack-yard ; in the fo d we perceive a | and 
Jogging on ite wag. with both wheels entice, driven 

by a smart Highlander.in a kilt ; while near it, on a 
well-drained field, is one of Small’s improved J ca om 


lastly, there is a lively sprinkling of 
premises, giving token of 


Speaking of the details of the building he recom- 
mends to the cottager, Sir Francis declares “ that a 
ey sable, where there is any regard 
the smoke which too many continue to live amongst, 
« dirties and destroys clothes and farniture, and soon 
reduces the prettiest rosy faces in the world to pre- 
mature wrinkles and deformity.” As to general 
cleanliness of habits: “I would not recommend to 
dressed upon Sunday, but whose hair and face bespoke 
want of attention to even peng ay sa on all other 
occasions—for such a woman will likely make the best 
husband but a sorry ——— ; and I do most sincerely 

ity the man whose wife delays as long as she can the 
daily duty of keeping her house in order, and only 
makes all neat when visiters are expected, and when 
she is pete to perform her duties merely by a 
sense of shame, and an acknowledgment of her own 
negligence. Whatever may be the pny et the day, 
never let breakfast be eaten without at opening 
your windows for fresh air, and having the kitchen, 
the porch, and the door, nicely swept with a heather 
broom, which your husband can make any evening, 
and which should always stand in the h. This 
in cases of hurry ; but, as a general rule, let your bed- 
clothes be shaken, the beds made neatly up, your 
dishes washed, and the whole house be aired and 
swept as a first duty in the morning. Let there be 
no apology for want of time for carrying away ashes, 
sweepings, or dirty water, and adding them to your 
dunghill, instead of sweeping all into a corner till you 
have more time, and emptying the dirty water at your 
door, because you are t00 lazy to go a few yards 


CROPPING. 


We have not space for Sir Francis’s directions on 
agriculture, draining, manuring, Xc., but will content 
ourselves with extracting the following emphatic 


advices as to cropping :—* In croppi our lands, the 
rotation should ue is et em a five years’ 
shift. That is, first year, potatoes or turnips dunged ; 
second, barley and grass seeds ; third, hay ; fourth, 

ture ; and, fifth, oats. No two white crops should 
be taken successively, if it can possibly be avoided ; 
for you must remember, that by impoverishing the 
soil, you injure yourselves (and I have the authority 
of a thriving tenant amongst yourselves for saying, 
that he has more meal from one ridge of oats after 
clover well laid down than his father used to have 
from three, on the best parts of his farm). The above 
will be found, generally speaking, the rotation most 
profitable ; but there are circumstances under which 


again before up for oats.” 
distillation, is strongly discommended. “If you ask 
what to do with your barley, I meply, follow the ex- 
ample of your countrymen in the k Isle, who have 
80 ly benefited by the change, and who are a 
living example which you can imitate. Lessen your 
crops of y, and substitute oats, clover, and tur- 
nips, by which means you will be better fed, and more 
fit for exertion. Pay to 
green crops, increase your profit increased 
value of your —_, Give up the practioe of con- 
suming your own y by smuggling, our grain 
will soon find a whenever 
finds it worth his while ek gee you. I will 
myself take every Ts grow, it to market, 
and account for every shilling it may realise. But 
even were a wanting, in sincerity I believe 
that were the whole now distilled consumed as meal 


, that if the barley were ground into meal, or | and 


if, after potatoes, Hopetoun oats were grown instead 
of barley, you would have enough of grain for your 
own consumption, without importing an ounce of 
oatmeal from other countries. In fact, Gairloch mi 

become an exporting country like Inverness, which, 
twenty years ago, i 20,000 bolls of oatmeal 
annually, but now is more than supplied from its own 
neighbourhood ; and I see no reason why of 
oats may not be sent hence to the markets of G Ww 
Liverpool, if you will but change the present 


be a doubt that, putting the evil demoralising effects 
of smuggling out of the question, it is an unprofitable 
money may be 
fair trader, yet what you do receive will be ho 


of conscience 
will not bring with it that misfortune which sooner 
or later follows ill-acquired wealth. But banish 
smuggling, and the c will mark a new era in 
your condition ; you will be advanced a step higher in 
the grade of civilisation ; and the work of reforma- 
tion once commenced, you will, of yourselves, use 
every exertion to root out such a pestilence for ever 
from the | you so dearly prize.” 

Here we conclude our extracts from this un 

ing, but, we have no doubt, most useful 

tion. ‘To have been at the trouble and cost of issui 
such a work, is highly creditable to Sir Francis, 
we sincerely trust he may have his reward in the 
marked improvement of the class for whom it is de- 
signed. To both Irish and Welsh landlords, with a 
Celtic and backward tenantry, the volume is worthy 
of serious attention, and they cannot too soon have 
recourse to it, either for dissemination or as 
hints for their own gui 


GENERAL HARRISON ON DUELLING. 
GENERAL Harrison, the newly appointed President 
of the United States, in a letter to a friend which has 
been published in the American newspapers, makes 
the followimg observations on duelling, a practice car- 
ried to a fearful extent in the southern and western 
parts of the Union :-— 

“ I believe that there were more duels in the north- 
western army between the year 1791 and 1795, inclu- 
sive, than ever took place in the same length of time, 
and among so small a body of men as composed the 
commissioned officers of the army, either in America 
or any other country, at least in modern times. I 
became an officer in the first-mentioned year, at so 
early an oe it is not wonderful that I implicitly 
adopted opinions of the older officers, most of 
whom were veterans of the revolution, upon this as 
well as upon other subjects connected with my con- 
duct and duty in the profession I had chosen. I be- 
lieved, therefore, in common with the r portion 
of the officers, that no brave man would decline a 
challenge, nor refrain from giving one, whenever he 
considered that his rights or feelings had been tres- 
passed upon. I must confess, too, that I was not 
altogether free from the opinion that even honour 
might be acquired by a well-fought duel. Fortu- 
nately, however, before I was engaged in a duel, either 
as principal or second, which terminated fatally to any 
one, I became convinced that all my opinions on the 
subject were founded in error, and none of them more 
so than that which depicted the situation of the suc- 
cessful duellist as either honourable or desirable. A 
short experience in the army convinced me also that 
fighting a duel was not an undoubted test of true 
courage. I know instances of duels, and desperate 
duels, being fought by men who would not have been 
selected, by officers who knew them, to lead a forlorn 


paste. a reminiscence of my early mi- 
li life. I introduce it not only to sustain my po- 
sition, but from the respect I entertain for the memory 
of a gallant brother officer, long since called to receive 
in another world his reward for having preferred ‘ the 
praise of God to the praise of men.’ 

In the summer of the year 1793, Lieutenant Drake, 
of the infantry of second su! i a 
marked insult from another officer. i 


h an insult to unnoticed. The 
opinions the officers might form of him, he was de- 
termined to pursue his own course. That course was 
so novel in the army, that it lost him, as I su it 
would, the respect of nearly all the officers. ‘The en- 
suing summer, however, gave Mr Drake an opportu- 
nity of vindicating most triumphantly his conduct 


infantry, and of the latter Drake was the immediate 
commander. In the 


overpowering force of the enemy. In _Tetreat, 


we have a pair of ducks, whose y we doubt not 
will eke out the family’s cosaforts, and 
| People may laugh at these contrasts, but they should 
} reflect on the power of pictorial delineation, such as | acquired, its receipt will not occasion that prickin; 
| we describe, on a simple order of minds, At a glance, 
: they have the most. convincing evidence of the supe- 
| riority of new over old times, or, in other words, of 
| methodic industry over reckless waste and idleness. 
the staple articles of food, it must be remembered that 
there are many little additions and changes which it | 
is in your power to make, and which are not only 
ing but salutary. Fish, which has in every 
dition ; whilst eggs, poultry, 
} butter, honey, cheese, and bacon, may, with care, be had 
in moderate quantities, by every one who has even a 
very small bit of land in cultivation. Nor should the 
f duce of a garden be forgotten ; for supposing that 
| 
f of a whole family, I feel convinced that, by an econo- 
mical use of what can be obtained, the produce of the 
| en ought to make up any deficiency. How many 
f 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | — 
safe if the first crop be extremely rich ; or barley 
after oats, if the land be clean and well pulverised, and 
a sprinkling of dung be afforded. But, as a general pe. Onthe contrary, | possessed the most positive 
rule, oats should ‘cllow grass ; potatoes or turnips, | testimony to prove that some of the bravest men 
| oats ; and barley with grass seeds, green crops ; after | would not be engaged in an affair of the kind under 
| which the land should be two or three years in lea | any circumstances. 
who wished him well, amongst whom I was one, spoke 
to him on the subject, expressing our fears that his 
reputation as an officer would tly suffer if he 
in your families, you would still be the gainers ; for 
not a year now passes without your being obliged to 
import a vast quantity of meal, and to purchase which | and principies. THe n stationed i & small for- 
e whisky is sent to Skye and other markets. Now, | tress, which had been erected by General Wayne, 
affirm had been rendered remarkable by the defeat 
reneral St Cleair’s army three days before. The 
garrison consisted of a single rifle and 
tachment of the army, consisting of several hundred 
men, under the command of Major M‘Mahon, were 
attacked early in the morning by upwards of three 
thousand Indians. The troops made a gallant resist- 
ance, but being turned on both flanks, and in danger 
a of being surrounded, they retreated to the open ground 
. om and make an exertion. nk Of the time | around the fort. 
ted in grinding your malt by querns—the labour From this, too, they were soon dis the 
in steeping, distilling, and carrying your whisky 
waste of spirits by your hurried and imperfect r or pemg 
poultry about the | mode of malting and other operations ; add to this | which being observed from the fort, the commandant, 
and in a pool | the risk of loss you incur by seizure, and there cannot Captain Gibson, directed his own lieutenant to take 
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infantry (Drake’s particular command) and a por- 
= of the Fi emen, and sally out to their relief. To 
this Drake objected, and claimed the right to com- 
mand his own men, and, as a senior to the other lieu- 
tenant, his right also to the whole command. ‘Oh, 
well, sir, said the captain; ‘if such is your wish, 
take it’ ‘It is my wish, sir, to do my duty, and 
will endeavour to do it, now and at all times,’ was the 
modest reply of Drake. He accordingly sallied out ; 
skilfully interposed his detachment between the re- 
treating troops and the enemy, opened upon them a 
hot fire, arrested their advance, and gave an oppor- 
tunity to the wounded to effect their escape, and to 
the broken and retreating companies of our troops to 
re-form, and again to face the enemy, Throughout 
the whole affair, Drake’s activity, skill, and extraor- 
dinary self-possession, were most conspicuous. The 
enemy, of course, observed it as well as his friends. 
The numerous shots directed at him, however, like 
the arrows of Teucer aimed at the heart of Hector, 
were turned aside by providential interference, until 


he had accomplished all that he had been sent to | add 


perform. He then received a ball through his body, 
and fell. A faithful corporal came to his assistance, 
and with his aid he reached the fort ; and those twe 
were the last of the retreating party that entered it < 
Drake made it a point of honour that it should be 
so. Mr Drake was rendered unfit for duty for a — 
time by his wound; he had not, in recove 
from it in the summer of 1796, when he was my 
guest, when in command at Fort Washington (Cin- 
com, his way, on furlough, to visit his native 
state, Connecticut. His friends, however, enjoyed 
his presence but a short time; having, as I under- 
stood, taken the yellow fever in passing through Phi- 
ladelphia, he died in a few days after he reached his 
home. 

I have yet another reminiscence, the relation of 
which may serve the cause you have so much at 


rt 

An officer of the army had so often and so unne- 
cessarily wounded the feelings of another of the same 
corps, the duties of which made their association 
indispensable, that he considered himself bound to 
demand satisfaction in the usual way. They met, and 
the injured man fell, receiving a mortal wound, as it 
was anticipated he would, from the superior skill of 
his antagonist in the use of the weapon which they 
used. Being possessed of a high grade of talents and 
an amiable ¢ ter, he had the sympathy of all the 
officers. With others, I visited him after he had been 
removed to his quarters. He expressed a desire to 
see the officer with whom he had fought, and I was 
present at the interview. I wish I could describe as it 
merits this interesting scene. ‘The circumstances 
attending it were so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that they can never be effaced as long as memory 
holds its seat. 

In the tent were some half dozen officers, the 
friends of the dying man (for he had from his amiable 
qualities many and warm ones), exhibiting unequivocal 
evidences of their sorrow. Conspicuous above the 
rest, and near the head of the rude couch, was the 
manly form of the commandant of the corps to which 
both the duellists belonged (the beau i of chival- 
rous valour, and the Chevalier de Bayard of the army), 
endeavouring to stifle, as best he could, the feelings 
which agitated his bosom. At a little distance, and 
in full view of the victim of his passions, sat insen- 
sible —— ; but I must restrain the indignation which 
I still feel. He was my brother officer—we shared 
together the perils of a difficult war—and in battle I 
know that he did his duty—and, whatever might have 
been his conduct to others, I never had personally any 
reason to complain of him. But there he sat, appa- 
rently, at least, unaffected by the mischief he had 
done, by burying in an untimely grave a man who 
had never injured him, whose arm might be needed 
in the pending decisive battle with the hitherto trium- 
phant enemies of his country, and whose intellect 
might at some future time have been usefully em- 
ployed in its councils. The severe bodily pain which 
the dying officer had for some time ered, had 

unequiv inger of approac death, 
which a gracious Providence has provided for the 
mortally wounded soldier, to enable him to offer a 
last prayer for his distant family, if he has one, or for 
the pardon of his own sins. ‘Turning his intelligent 

upon his late antagonist, he mildly said, ‘ He had 
desired to see him for the purpose of assuring him of 
his sincere forgiveness—that he wished him happiness 
in this world—and that, as the means of securing 
he recommended to him, with the sincerity of a dying 
man, to endeavour to restrain the violence of his 
sions, the indulgence of which had deprived one of 
life who had never injured him in thought or deed.’ 

‘When I had the honour to be call: 


rencontres. To take away the principal 
which they eprung, in an address to the Pennsylvania 
usky, I declared it to be my deter- 


result ; but I state with pleasure, that there was not 
a single duel, nor, as far as I know, a challenge given, 


while I retained the 

i e practice uelling exists only 

because the law countenances it. ios he Ww 

either wounds or kills another in a duel, be convicted 

of felony and punished coy and we shall hear 

no more of this barbarous mode of settling quarrels. 


ROUGH RAB. 


rgeant Menzies, such having been the rank which 
he had borne in the army, in which all the vigorous 
part of his life had been spent. Rab was a native of 
Athole, and continued to be a true Highlander to the 
day of his death—that is to say, he had all the usual 
peculiar feelings and habits of the clansman, but, in 
ition, his r was marked by an odd rough 
ready wit, an acuteness of intellect, and a frankness 
of demeanour, which might be considered as more 
uliarly his own. He was a stout robust man, a 
little above the middle size, and considerably disfigured 
with the small-pox. His appearance was uncouth, 
and, at first, stern and forbidding ; but when he was 
addressed by any one, his free blunt manner — 
the disagreeable oo mn inamoment. In his latter 
days, he was full of stories of his adventures, most of 
which were of a whimsical and amusing nature, and 
generally confirmatory of General Stewart’s descrip- 
tion of the friendly and easy intercourse which existed 
between the officers and men of the Highland regi- 
ments during the latter half of the last century. 
The regiment for which Rab enlisted was in [re- 
land at the time when he joined it. Like Highlanders 
in general, on becoming soldiers, he had no idea of 
observing any particular rules of discipline, thinking 
it enough if he was determined to go unflinchingly 
into battle when called upon, and kill two Frenchmen, 
if possible, at every blow. aoe hearing that 
there was a loch well stored with wild-duck in the 
neighbourhood, he thought there could be no harm 
in going to have a day’s sport, such as he had been 
accustomed to amidst his native hills. He had no 
sooner received his gun, than, shouldering it, off he 
set for the loch, and soon succeeded in bringing down 
a considerable number of birds. Retumaing, be passed, 
unconscious of ill, along the front of the regiment on 
—_ with his game Locate in a long string down 
is back, and his white trousers wet with mud up to 
the middle of his thigh. The eaptain ordered him 
into custody immediately, as being off duty without 
leave, and as having made an improper use of his arms ; 
but fortunately the colonel, who at this moment came 
up, proved a less rigid disciplinarian. Struck by the 
simplicity of the young mountaineer, by his great 
success as a sportsman, and also by the natural shrewd- 
ness which seemed to lurk under his ignorance, he 
thought the offence might be passed over. Remark- 
ing that he was surely a capital shot, he desired Rab 
to call at his quarters, and he would give him a fowl- 
md ogy that would answer him better than the 
musket. Menzies did not neglect the invitation, and 
the result was, that he for some time was chiefly em- 
ployed in supplying the colonel and the other officers 
with wild-fowl from the lake. 

He went with the regiment to America, and served 
throughout the warfare which took place against the 
French in Canada, and beyond the Appalachian moun- 
tains. The only circumstance recorded of this — 
of his life, is one which strongly marks the hardy 
Highlander. Wounded in the thigh, he was so eagerly 
engaged in battle as not to be aware of what had taken 
place, till, looking down, he observed his clothes stained 
with blood. He retired to the rear, bound up the 
wound, and immediately returned into the heat of the 
battle, in order, as he said, to give as good as he got. 
At the peace of 1763, he was discharged with his re- 
giment. 

On the commencement of the war against the Ame- 
rican colonies in 1775, Rab Menzies once more took 
up arms. ‘The regiment in which he enlisted was the 

raser Highlanders (since discharged), a corps then 
composed mainly of simple children of the mountains, 
understanding not one word of English, and having 
no distinct idea of the object of their muster in arms, 
except that “ they were going to fight for King Fraser 
and George ta Three.” The corps was commanded 
by Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, son of a chieftain 


it, | executed for his concern in the insurrection of 1745, 


and who, in the strange current which events then 


pas- | took in some instances, had a brother in the French 


service. Menzies soon gained Colonel Macdonald’s 
favour, and was appointed quartermaster-sergeant, 
then a pretty lucrative situation in a young corps. 
So highly were his honesty and cleverness appreciated, 
that, for some time, during the illness of his superior, 
he acted as quartermaster. He was also ve useful 
as a collector and distributor of provisions. e offi- 
cers used to delight in a clash of wits with the shrewd 
sergeant, though they were generally worsted in the 
encounter. On one occasion, aang provoked at some 
— fun on their he resolved to play off a prac- 
tical joke by way 

@ wigwam in a wood, where, a good table being open, 


all was hilarity and enjoyment. Rab, who had o! 
served a number of alligators in a ing river, 


revenge. They had assembled in | had 


went to a spot where the young ones basked themselves 
in the sun, and, contriving to noose one, directed its 
head towards the wigwam. The officers, hearing a 
rustling amongst the dry leaves, looked out and saw 
the animal indistinet the In- 
cently ized with and 
mell to oor, overturning e, glasses, great 
part of the wigwam itself, in their way. Some got 
into the forest, while others, overthrown in the hurry, 
lay sprawling and bawling with fear. Rab was too 
imself, an) y were angry at 
they soon consented to join in the laugh which hohe 
raised at their expense. 

Menzies told curious anecdotes illustrative of the 
simplicity of his brave countrymen. On a night when 
“the Brig o’ Perth” was the watchword, it was his 
duty to go round the outposts. On his coming up to 
a place where a single sentinel was » one of his 
own regiment, the man called out, “ Who comes?” to 
which Robin answered, “ A friend.” Be she friend 
or no friend,” returned the honest Celt, “ gin she dinna 
bring ta Brig o’ Perth wi’ her, she’ll shoot.” ‘The con- 
sequence was that the signa had to be changed round 
the whole sentinels, 

After the French had joined the Americans, it so 
chanced that the brother of the colonel, who was a 
lieutenant in a French regiment, was quartered at a 
short distance from the Fraser Highlanders. The two 
brothers, whose feelings at being exposed to the chance 
of fighting against each other may be imagined, ma- 
naged to have a meeting by a flag of truce, and Robert 
Menzies was the confidential person whom Colonel 
Macdonald took with him on the occasion. The meet- 
ing, which took place in a lonely wood by night, was 
a most affectionate one; but the colonel was offended 
at his brother for only bringing a drum-boy to accom- 
pany him. During the interview, Robin and the 

-boy marched backwards and forwards athwart 
each other without — a word, our Highland 
sergeant conceiving the little Frenchman to be too 
much his inferior in rank to admit of any conversa- 
tion, 
Shortly after the regiment had landed in America, 
the whole tailors were collected at the general store to 
make clothing for the fresh troops that were sent over 
without either drill or regimentals, One day an alarm 
got up that a column of the enemy had made its ap- 
pearance in a quarter whence no danger had been 
anticipated. It happened that the different divisions 
of the army were so posted that they could not be 
concentrated on that point, and there was no remed 
but to bring the tailors off the shop-board. poem | 
ingly, 900 of these knights were equipped in a few 
minutes. The only field-officer who could take the 
command was the gallant Sir William Erskine, well 
known at that time as one of the bravest officers. ‘Lhe 
general, however, hesitated to take the command of 
such a battalion. Robin, with his usual forwardness, 
assured him that he had nothing to fear, for the 900 
tailors would prove equal to 900 men. The result 
showed he was correct ; the intrepid tailors completely 
routed the enemy, and captured a greater number of 
prisoners than the amount of their own body. 

At one time the colonel was without any money to 
pay the men. They had full rations of bread, beef, 
and rum, but still had no money to tipple with. 
Being detached from the rest of the army, a general 
complaint was presented to Colonel Macdonald for 
their pay. He told them he had no money, but was 
willing to do every thing in his power to make them 
comfortable. Nothing would satisfy them. No pay, 
no service. Accordingly, their arms were piled up, 
and belts hung upon them. During these i 
Robin had been out on a foraging excursion. On 
return he found the colonel walking solus in front of 
the pile of arms. “ What’s all this ?” exclaimed Robin, 
in his usual manner. “ Never mind,” says the colonel, 
*it’s only a maggot of the men ; the fl comm come to 

in.” “ Devil mak matter,’ says Rab, “this must 
not be ;” and away he set to an old Stirling weaver, 
a character something like himself, who had fo 
his way up to the rank of brigade-major. The two 
contrived to lead a party from the next station into 
the wood near to where the unarmed and discontented 
men of the 71st were, and commenced a rapid bush 
firing. Apprehending it to be an onset of the enemy, 
every man rushed to his arms, and no more grumbling 
was heard about the pay. 

Menzies used frequently to relate that he had dined 
four of the first generals in the British army on a 
piece of salt pork and biscuit ; the ground for a tab 
and his pocket-handkerchief for a cloth. He serv 
them by cutting with his jockteleg a piece to each, and 
handing it round ; and gave them his canteen to appl 
to their mouths for a drop of rum. Having finished 
their repast, they they had never enjoyed a 
better dinner. 

The division of the army to which our hero was 
attached, was at one time under the necessity of re- 
treating and abandoning their baggage, which was left 
in his ¢ with orders to destroy it to prevent it 
falling into the hands of the enemy. With the as- 
sistance of his own company of pioneers, and four light 
horsemen for ing dispatches, he formed the reso- 
up the . The British line 
a river, and by the time Robin had com- 
menced putting the baggage on board of boats, for the 
it across, the enemy had arrived 
ona eminence. ‘To keep them in check, 


. 
| 
Axour thirty years there died at Perth a notable ; 
| personage, who — "passed by this name, or, when 
| people wished to address him respectfully, by that of 
| 
mand the north-western orn: recollecting the number : 
of gallant men that had n in the former war in 
personal combat, I determined to use all the authority r. 
of _my station to prevent the recurrence of these | 
4 
mination to prevent, by all the means that the mili- 
tary laws placed in my hands, any injury, or even ; 
insult, which should be Lion superior to 
inferior officers. I cannot influence this 
course, upon my part, may have produced in the 
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to another, in such a bustling manner as led the enem 
to imagine there was a strong force posted in the w 
to receive them, should they attempt to descend to 
the river side. this maneuvre, he succeeded in 
keeping them at bay until he got the whole over in 
safety ; then, burning the boats, he remained with his 
light horse until the waggons were considerably ad- 
vanced. On — army, the ral officers, 
astonished to find all asked him if 
he ited his life by his disobe- 
dience of orders ; replied, in his usual 
dent style, “ Deil mak matter—your baggage 
is safe. I can only die once ; and it’ll be a’ the same 
@ hundred years hence.” 

The merits of the honest t were generally 
 preree by the officers, and he was in a fair way 

obtaining a commission, when the regiment was 
involved with others in the unfortunate affair at York- 
town, where the Marquis Cornwallis was obliged to 
surrender his whole army to the victorious Washing- 
ton. In imprisonment, our hero is said to have main- 
tained, by force of his character, the same respect- 
able — jon among the men as he had done in service. 
At the conclusion of the war, he returned to Scotland, 
and was discharged. He continued for many years to 

live at Perth, w a small tavern kept by his wife 
helped to make his shilling a-day adequate to his 
decent support. In the early part of the French 
war, he was employed on various occasions in recruit- 
, & business for which he had a liar aptitude. 
Gentlemen Volunteers of Perth made him their 
quartermaster- t, and gave him c' of their 
stores. Many of the officers who had served with him 
in America visited him during his residence in Perth, 
spparently happy to renew their acquaintance. One 

y a gentleman called upon him, and talked fami- 
liarly ; but recollect him. The 
stranger at lengt i remembered being at 
the taking of the Havannah. “I may remember 
that to the day of my death,” said Robin, “ for we lost 
our captain there, one of the best officers in the 
British army. I was close by his side when he re- 
ceived the fatal shot. There was a drum-boy near 
me, who burst into tears when he saw the captain 
fall ; and just as he was raising his hand to wipe the 
tears from his eyes, another shot carried off the laddie’s 
thumb?’ The gentleman asked if he would know 
the drum-boy again ; at the same time pulling off his 
glow, presented his mutilated hand. It was the iden- 
a drum-boy, who had since been raised to the rank 

major. 

General Leslie inspected a young corps in Perth 

up to and inqui ow his excellency 
who addressed him, although he recollected the face 
and voice. “ Indeed, _ excellency has seen and 
heard of me often,” replied Robin, “ or many & drop 
of rum I have given you from my canteen, in America. 
The general immediately his old friend, and 
invited him to a bottle of wine in the evening ; and, 
after fighting their battles over again, left him some- 
' thing substantial as a token of his esteem. 

In his latter days, Rough Rab was not so well off 
as he deserved. ving had the misfortune to lose 
his wife and children, all within a very short time, he 
was obliged to give up his saree may and depend 
on his pension ches. Still hi iar humour ad- 
hered to him. Some of his Athole relations, thinking 
he would be dull by himself in his old deemed it 


bluntly told that she was come to be his wife ! 
“Your friends in Athole sent me.” “Oh, ho! that 


eame his married wife with all convenient speed. 
This is the last anecdote we have to relate of the 
t, who died some time after, full of 
reckoned 


and frailti which was to be 
the deprivation of sight." 


JESUITS’ BARK. 

Jesuits’ Bark is a medicine of great value as a tonic 
and febrifuge. It would appear as if nature was aware 
of the fact, and had generously determined that mankind 
should have the benefit of it; for she is said to have 
twice revealed its properties in a curious and accidental 
way. A Peruvian Indi in a delirious fever, having 
been left by his companions by the side of a pool as in- 
curable, he naturally drank copious draughts of the 
water, which, having imbibed the properties of the bark 

ing in large quantities w it, speedily dispelled 
his fever. He returned and told his friends, who, being 
acute enough to detect something uncommon in the 
affair of the drinking, immediately sent all their sick to 
the place, and the most of them were relieved. It was 


ork Traditions of Perth,” by 
wi 
published by the booksellers of that city in 1836. , 


at first thought that the water was holy, but the remark- 
able taste betrayed the secret, and some time afterwards 
the Jesuits ht the bark fo Italy, where it attained 
a repute. is is one of the accidental revelations 
of the value of Cinchona bark. At Guayra, in the 
Caraccas, again, the bark was used as a tonic, but its 
anti-febrile powers were not known until discovered as 
oddly as in the first instance. M. Delpech, a French 
merchant, had stored up a large quantity of the fresh 
bark in rooms that were afterwards hastily fitted up for 
the reception of strangers. One of these strangers was 
ill with malignant fever, but an improve- 
ment, to the surprise of all, took place immediately on 
his inhaling the cortical vapour, which was very strong 
from the fermentation of the fresh and moist cinchona. 
He soon recovered, and other persons, seized with the 
same were placed in the same apartments with 
similar results. By and by, it was discovered that, to 
swallow a few of it, was a much less expensive 
way of going to work than to inhale the vapour of some 
thousands of pounds, and so cinchona came, at a second 
place, into use as a medicinal remedy. 


LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNITY. 


[The following is, with the omission of some verses, a transla- 
tion of a poem by Don Jorge Manrique, a Castilian nobleman of 
the fourteenth century. The translation appears in an article on 
the Romantic and Lyric Poetry of Spain, in the January number 
of the Dublin University Magazine—by the way, one of the very 
best numbers of that spirited periodical which we have chanced 
to see. It is justly remarked by the translator, that the morality 
of this piece is of ‘‘ too trite a nature to work an effect upon all 
minds ;” yet it is impossible to help being impressed and awed by 
its march of verse, which reminds us much of some of 
the best writings of the English poets of the seventeenth century.) 


Arise, my soul! awake! arise! 
Shake off thine idle earthly dreams, 
And think how soon 
The longest human lifetime flies— 
How soon the Hand which gave, redeems 
Its mystic boon !— 
How swifily Pleasure’s gorgeous cheats, 
And Power's colossal pomps and lures, 
Are lost in gloom, 
Till even their faintest memory fleets, 
And man first finds that nought endures 
But Gop and Doom! 


ime summons, and our nights and days, 
With all their hollow hopes and joys, 
Their tears and mirth, 
Go home by dark and trackless ways, 
And join the years that roll’d ere Troy's 


Renown had birth. 
Forth flow the moments, dusk or bright, 
And, as their stream 
Departs away, 


part 
With each successive wavelet’s flight 
Some fragment of life’s glittering dream 
Grows dim for aye! 


Like silent rivers hurrying on 


Illusions leave us one by one, 
Long ere the heart itself lies low 
In dreamless rest. 
Youth, Pleasure, Glory, Genius, Love, 
Burn bright awhile, then wane and dic, 
. Like those long trains 
Of meteor lights that flash above— 
And starless blackness, as on high, 
Alone remains ! 


This world is but a thoroughfare, 
A road by which we all must 
To reach our home ; 
Some dance along, some droop in care, 
But all wend on, both high and low, 
Both sage and mome. 


Even from our birth, 
Till, having reached the Vale of Years, 
We bow to Death, who blends our clay 
With that of earth. 


Oh, Beauty ! thou that laughest now 
With radiant eyes and rosy lips, 
Made glad by Health, 
What rueful change will wrong that brow, 
When Age comes down like Night, and strips 
Thee of thy wealth ! 
Oh, garnish'd as thou art to-day, 
And revelling in the consciousness 
Of youthful charms, 
How wilt thou shrink when wan Decay, 
That grisly bridegroom, comes to press 
in his arms! 


The bright cerulean Gothic blood, 
The royal names, the lords of old, 
Are gone and past : 
So all that breathe of base and good, 
Of strong and frail, of mean and bold, 
Sink too at last. 
Some fall by craft, more yield to strength, 
Disease, want, war, and broken hearts 
Sweep off the mass, ° 
But all meet in that house at length, 
To which, despite of arms and arts, 
Even kings must pass. 
A few, indeed, by force or fraud, 
Grow strong in power beyond their peers ; 
But, mark them well, 
Even while their parasites applaud, 
And see with what dark doubts and fears 
"Tis theirs to dwell! 
Inveterate feuds and jealousies 
Empoison their best hours of life ; 
And fortunate 
Are they, if having lived through these, 
They meet not from the assassin’s knife ‘ 
Their final fate ! 


But, grant they taste of perfect bliss— 
All mundane triumphs have their term, 
And cannot stay ; 
The loftier height, the lower 
And Pleasure’ 


What power hath Pomp beyond the grave, 
Where vain Remorse and Horror wait 
The slothful soul ? 


The social joys, the hallow’d loves, 
That gird life’s twilight pathway round, 
Are cloister-walls : 
Wo then to him who madly roves 
Beyond !—he treads forbidden ground, 
Where Virtue falls! 
And, oh! if even the just would fiee 
That last dread hour for humar dust, 
Too oft forgot, 
What must the sinner’s deathbed be? 
Yet, saints or sinners, die we must, 
Absolved or not. 


The tales are old of human change— 
Books tell of sumptuous emperors reft 
Of lands and throne, 
Kings driven to toil in field or grange, 
And gallant iords disgraced, and left 
To die alone; 
And this we weep or wonder o’er : 
Yet mightier changes far than aught 
Which history shows, 
Are hourly wrought by Death before 
Our eyes, and no man spends a thought, 
A word on those! 
In Thebes, in Troy, in Babylon, 
What heroes flourish’d once, of whom 
No trace remains! 
Where now is Rome the Thund'ress ?—Gone ! 
Where is her history? Veil’d in gloom, 
Like ancient Spain’s ! 
But wherefore speak of elder times— 
Why marvel that their name and fame 
No more exist— 
When even the glories, wars, and crimes 
Of recent years are gone the same, 
hid in mist! 
Oh, Man, thou self-deluder ! canst 
Thou dupe thy soul in Youth with hope 
Of golden years? 
Alas! ere more than half advanced 
On life’s rough road, thou hast to grope 
Thy way in tears! 
A faint light glimmers now and then 
Marfhood’s hour, perchance, to cheer 
Thy pilgrimage ; 
But darkness clouds the scene agen, 
And tenfold night anon draws near 
palsied Age! 
For me, no formal tome I cite, 
No grave, elaborate moralist, 
No poet-lays ; 
For he who turns to such for light 
Meets but at best a dazzling mist, 
That mocks his gaze. 
I raise my thoughts in prayer to God, 
I look for help to Him alone 
Who shared our lot— 
The Mighty One of heaven, who trod 
Life’s path as man, though earth, His own, 
Received Him not! 
I turn to Him, and ask for nought 
Save knowledge of His heavenly will, 
Whate’er it be: 
I seek no doubtful blessings, fraught 
With present good, but final ill 
And agony. 
Come death or life, come weal or wo, 
Whate’er my God elects to send 
I here embrace ; 
Blest while, though tortured on the wheel, 
I forfeit not, or worse, mispend 
His holy grace. 
Yes, awful and eternal power, 
I bend before Thy judgment-seat 
In spirit now! 
O’er-leaping life, I front the hour 
When this pale world shall melt and fieet 
Before Thy brow! 
Then sift me here, oh, Love Divine! 


So shali my soul in death be Thine, 
And, soaring up to heaven and Thee, 
Dwell ever there. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAMES OF COUNTRIES, 

The following countries were named by the Pheenicians, 
the greatest commercial people in the ancient world. 

ese names, in the Phenician language, signify some- 
thing characteristic of the , ae which they designate. 
Europe y oy a country of white complexion, so named 
because the inhabitants there were of a lighter com- 
plexion than those of either Asia or Africa. Asia si 
nifies between, or in the middle, from the fact that t 
geographers placed it between Europe and Africa. Africa 
signifies the fand of corn, or ears. It was celebrated for 
its abundance of corn and all sorts of grain. Siberia 
signifies thirsty or dry—very characteristic of the coun- 
try. Spain, a country of rabbits or conies. This coun 
was once so infested with these animals, that they su 
Augustus for an oe to destroy them. Italy, a country 
of pitch, from its yielding great quantities of black pitch. 
Calabria also, for the same reason. Gaul, modern France, 
signifies yellow-haired, as yellow hair characterised its 
first inhabitants. The English of Caledonia is a high 

. This was a rugged, mountainous province in Scot. 
land. Hibernia is utmost, or last habitation: for beyond 
this, westward, the Pheenicians never extended their 
voyages. Britain, the country of tin—as there were great 
ea of lead and tin found on the adjacent islands, 

e Greeks called it Albion, which signifies, in the 
Phoenician tongue, either white or high mountains, from 
the whiteness of its shores, or the high rocks on the 
western coast. Corsica signifies a woody place. Sardinia 
signifies the footstep of man, which it resembles.— ) ews- 
paper paragraph. 
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16 A 
he posted one of his dragoons at each end of a thick Oh, what can Luxury do to save 
i wood, that lay along the opposite side of the river, and Her votary, when, coerced by Fate, 
the other two he kept riding express from one point | pe 
| 
| 
And sorrows throng our thorny way 
By penances and charity, 
advisable to send him a new helpmate. ‘They accord- By faith and prayer ; 
ingly dispatched a middle-aged woman, with instruc- 
tions to wait upon him, and inform him of the object 
: 4 her mission. When sitting by the fire one night ‘on 
with some of his cronies, relating his most perilous 
5 adventures, she made her appearance. Robin, turning 
round, _ asked what she wanted | and she as 
ers Case; ep in and 81 own, and we 
; talk over the business.” She accordingly sat down ; 
. the matter was settled in a few minutes ; and she be- _ 
Of sure decay. 


